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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY R. E. FRANCILLON, 


PART III MISS DOYLE. 

CHAPTER XV. MISS DOYLE’S DIAMONDS. 

‘‘ THERE lived, in an obscure and humble 
quarter of a great city a young girl who 
knew nothing of herself but this—that she 
| was not the daughter of the man whom she 
| called father, and that she had a soul very 
7 much above her neighbours. And there 
fell in love with her two young men—one, 
a gloomy, churlish foster-brother, whose 
active character was composed of jealousy 
and violence; the other, a noble foreign 
exile, picturesque in person, an accom- 
plished artist, of gentle manners, and with 
a dash of old-fashioned Byronic dignity. 
The rejected churl, maddened with jealousy 
and revenge, took advantage of one dark 
night to attack his rival, and, to escape the 
consequences, fled beyond the sea. But it 
was not fated that the course of true love 
should run smoothly, even now. The girl 
was claimed as his child by a mysterious 
stranger who suddenly returned from the 
Fast, rolling in gold. She had no choice 
H but to submit to the claim. But shculd 
wealth make a woman false? Surely no— 
and all the more surely no, when the man 
to whom she should be true is on the eve 
of dying, more likely than of conquering, 
in a great and noble cause. For truth’s 
sake she suffered persecution, even to im- 
prisonment, at her father’s hands. But her 
lover proved a match for them all. The 
| cause for which he had courted death or 
'* victory had been lost and betrayed. Yet, 
like a veritable hero of romance, he followed 
her, in disguise, into the very castle where 
th she was confined, though his discovery would 
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imply a defeated rebel’s doom. And then 
to this very castle there came the jealous 
and defeated lover, the violent and unscru- 
pulous enemy—the very man of all others 
whom there was special reason to fear.” 
Thus reads Phoebe’s romance so far. And 
there can be no question that, taken just as 
she read it, it had at last become despe- 
rately real. It is true that the romance 
like all others, took no notice whatever, 
of things from the tyrannical father’s or 
rejected lover’s points of view. Rightly 
enough ; for if these were considered, an 
unfortunate reader would not be able to 
distinguish hero from villain, and would 
constantly blunder into sympathy with the 
wrong man. He might fancy, with Doyle, 
that Phoebe was in danger of becoming 
perversely cunning, and might think that 
some gratitude was due from her to the 
man who, despite or because of all her 
faults, had learned, from her absence, what 
loneliness means. He might even fancy 
that Phil Nelson was very nearly as fine a 
fellow as Stanislas Adrianski, and that he 
showed much more folly than villainy in his 
manner of loving her. It would be even 
more bewildering than it would be interest- 
ing to read a version of Ivanhoe written 
in the interest of Brian de Bois-Gilbert. 















But, for Phoebe, the more sides of the shield | 


were omitted, the clearer were those which 
remained. Whatever had been unreal 
heretofore, was real enough now. 
Phil was real—terribly real; and everything 
else must be real too. It was impossible to 


make Phil Nelson the pivot of a dream. 

I am not going to claim for that dinner 
at Cautleigh Hall the distinction of being 
an exceptional nest of misunderstandings. 
On the contrary, the next dinner-party, 
given anywhere, will contain quite as many 
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eggs of that sort, and very likely a great 
many more. But there were certainly a 
few. There was Sir Charles Bassett, as 
sure as of his life that Phoebe was there to 
collect evidence wherewith to beggar him. 
There was Philip, in doubt, even while 
sitting by the side of the woman to whom 
he had given up his very reason, whether 
she were in truth that woman or no. There 
was Phosbe herself, believing the life of an 
English gentleman’s valet to be in danger 
from the Czar and Philip Nelson—terrified 
by the consciousness that she ought to do 
everything, while she knew not what to do. 
The list is not complete, by any means, but 
it was long enough to defy even common- 
sense, for once, to reach the bottom, unless 
it were a great deal more profound than 
Phoebe Doyle’s. 


Even Philip’s was obscured instead of 
being made clearer by the light of the next 
morning. He had dreamed heavily; and 
the result was an increase of certainty that 
nis discovery of Phoebe in Miss Doyle must 
have been part of some general craze, which 
the sharp light of a winter morning was 
bound to scatter. He went over the whole 
story once more, and convinced himself 
that he would deserve a mad-house if he 
allowed fancies and likenesses to protest 
another moment against due submission 
to reason, or himself to be tricked by so 
notoriously deceptive a sense as that of 
sight. He did not enquire too closely how 
far he was disappointed not to have found 
Phoebe in Miss Doyle. It was enough, for 
the present, to be convinced that he must 
let his anxiety imagine her likeness in every 
young woman whom he might happen to 
see. So, once more making up his mind 
to wait and work patiently for nothing, he 
left his room and, finding himself an incon- 
veniently early riser, went out upon the 
terrace to clear his brain yet more com- 
pletely in the raw air. 

But he did not prove to be quite so ex- 
ceptionally an early riser as he had at first 
believed. Presently Ralph Bassett came 
lounging along the terrace, and hailed him 
with the self-conscious geniality of a man 
who is proud of having seen the sun rise, 
though but the latest of winter suns. 

“Good-morning—-if you’d not been so 
late, you might have gone round with me 
to the stables. I’ve been looking after old 
Mab,.for Miss Doyle. What became of 
you last night? ‘You never turned up in 
the smoking-room. Lawrence and I were 
there till nearly two; I suppose he'll turn 





up again somewhere about the afternoon. 
What are you going to do? My father 
can’t manage the Holms to-day, I hear. 
I’d ride over there with you myself, only 
I’ve got to act riding-master, and we’ve got 
a rehearsal in the afternoon. But no doubt 
there'll be something or other going on.” 

“T think Tll go over the Holms by 
myself,” said Phil, “and take a look round 
before going with Sir Charles. I rather 
like having the first sight of things with 
my own eyes.” 

‘Well, if you like to do that, you shall 
have a mount, and I'll have one of the 
keepers told off for guide. The Holms are 


awkward to get into, and a good deal more 
awkward to get out of again. You haven't 
seen my man anywhere about, have you? 
But I suppose one mustn’t expect one’s 
masters to get up before they please, what- 
ever we may do ourselves. But—— Miss 
Aren’t you surprised to see 


Doyle ! 
me ?” 

It was certainly Miss Doyle who suddenly 
came from the steps of the terrace that 
led into a sort of lower garden ; and Phil 
noticed that she started slightly, as if to find 
the terrace occupied before breakfast were 
really something remarkable. And _ it 
seemed to Phil that, by daylight, in less 
unaccustomed costume, she was even more 
completely a double of Phoebe than she had 
been in evening dress and by lamplight. 

She had indeed a warmer colour than 
Pheebe’s had ever been, but sharp air and 
early exercise would account for that, and 
even in Miss Doyle it seemed too deep 
and too sudden to be normal. Had Ralph 
been absent, he must, in spite of all his 
reasonable resolutions, have put her to some 
absolutely decisive test, whatever the result 
or effect might be. But, for this, it was 
needful to be alone. He could only watch 
and listen. He could not even say a 
common good-morning to a girl whom 
Nature had made in the same mould with 
her, for caring a straw about whom he now 
almost hated himself. 

Miss Doyle did not seem to notice the 
existence of a man whose behaviour, or 
rather want of behaviour, towards her at 
dinner had certainly given him no claim 
to a single hour’s place in her memory. 

“ No,” she said hurriedly to Ralph. “I 
suppose you like the early morning too. 
But I—I must run in now, or Mrs. Hassock 
will be having the pond dragged for me,” 
she said hurriedly, with a sort of half laugh, 
and passed on. Nothing in her words or 
manner, scarcely in her voice, was in the 
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least like Phoebe. It was asort of relief that 
unlikeness was the effect that she left behind. 

“There certainly is something out of 
the common about that girl,” said Ralph 
reflectively. ‘She’s the only girl I ever 
knew who cared twopence about air or 
exercise, or Nature before breakfast or alone. 
They’re all such humbugs in general—but 
there can’t be humbug in turning out on 
a winter’s morning with nobody to see. 
However—come and have some breakfast. 
I told that man of mine to see that some 
was ready as soon as I came in from the 
stables. I don’t see why the late birds 
should condemn the early ones to wait for 
their worms.” 

Phil followed him into the breakfast- 
room. But there were none of the ex- 
pected signs of an early breakfast; so 
Ralph rang the bell, and asked if it had 
not been ordered half an hour ago. Not 
even that, however, had been done. 

“Well,” said Ralph, trying to be angry, 
“it’s clear that it’s not the early bird who 
picks up anything. I suppose that fellow’s 
still snoring, if the truth were known. 
You must wait, I suppose. I'll prepare for 
heavy business, and look to you to help me.” 

Phil remained in the parlour till break- 
fast became a fact, and the later sleepers 
one, Mrs. 


began to drop in, one by 
Urquhart being in the first flight. But 
Miss Doyle, though she must have been up 
among the very first of the company, did 


not appear. Sir Charles himself never 
showed at breakfast, which was spread at 
Cautleigh Hall over the whole forenoon, 
and was an eminently unsocial meal. The 
present was an especially loose and lazy 
morning, as there was to be a full rehearsal 
in the afternoon, and few other plans or 
engagements had been made. Phil scarcely 
knew why he lingered, except that he had 
to ask Ralph presently about getting to the 
Holms, where he fully intended to spend 
the rest of the day. But at last Miss 
Doyle herself entered, alone, when the room 
was nearly empty, and seated herself as 
quietly as possible at a corner of the table. 

“|’ve been seeing after Mab, Miss Doyle,” 
said Ralph, while doing double justice to 
his long-deferred meal. “ You remember 
your promise of last night, and as you're 
not in the play, you won’t be fined for 
absence from rehearsal. I’m going to teach 
you the whole art and mystery of riding 
in a single lesson. When shall you be ready ? 
In an hour ?” 

“Yes,” said Phoebe, afraid of anything 
more dangerous than single syllables before 





Phil—-not imagining that he could doubt 
her identity, and therefore all the more 
afraid of some explosion. She would 
have kept her room yet longer had she 
known that ‘he was still in the breakfast- 
room. That he did not openly proclaim 
his recognition of her was in itself a cause 
for alarm, all the more vast for being vague. 

“ All right ; Mab and I will be ready in 
an hour. And I'll see about your mount 
and guide, Mr. Nelson, if you really want 
to ride over to the Holms. You'd better 
come round to the stables with me now, 
and——” 

The door opened; and there entered, 
not Lawrence or any other professionally 
late riser, but Mrs. Hassock, looking like a 
thunder-cloud upon its dignity. 

“ T beg your pardon,” she said, “but I’ve 
duties to myself as well as others, and I’ve 
a right to do as I’d be done by. I’ve a 
right to have my trunks and boxes searched 
through and through, if I’m to stay in this 
house another hour.” 

She looked neither at Phoebe nor at 
Ralph, but appeared to be addressing the 
abstract justice of the world at large. 

“ And I request,” she added, “ not to be 
lost out of sight till my trunks and my boxes 
have been searched, through and through.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” asked 
Ralph. ‘Of course you may have your 
boxes searched if you like, but certainly 
not without knowing why.” 

“Thank you, sir. Then, if you please, 
T'll have ’em searched now. And if you 
find in one of ’em a gold watch and chain, 
T'll consent to send for the police myself 
and be took to gaol.” 

Ralph suddenly looked grave. “Let 
me tell you something at once, Mrs. 
Hassock,” said he. ‘There is one thing 
that nobody is ever allowed to do at Caut- 
leigh—and that is tomake mysteries. Tell 
me at once what you mean.” 

‘Perhaps Miss Doyle will kindly remem- 
ber when she last looked at her watch, and 
seeif she’s got it on now. And perhaps she'll 
excuse me not speaking to her in private, 
seeing how I’ve gota public character that’s - 
got to be kept up and seen to. If I’ve 
mistook, I’m sorry I spoke—that’s all.” 

Naturally all eyes turned upon Miss 
Doyle ; and all eyes saw that her checks 
were aflame. 

“My watch?” said she. “Why I took 
it out with me this morning —and——” 

“ Then that’s all right,” said Ralph, “ and 
Mrs. Hassock must be content to lose her 
character for never making much ado about 
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nothing. Now, Mr. Nelson, if you're 
ready——” 

“Nothing it may be, sir,” said Mrs. 
Hassock. “I know my manners too well 
to contradict, I’m sure. Perhaps, miss, 
you've got your watch on. And perhaps, 
if you haven’t, as I don’t see it nor the chain, 
then perhaps you took out your purse, and 
your jewel-case, out into the park too. 
And perhaps if you didn’t take them, you 
might have thought you took out your watch 
when you might have forgotten——” 

“You mean to say that a watch, and 
money, and jewels, are missing from Miss 
Doyle’s room—in this house? Impos- 
sible——” 

“‘ Tf you say ’tis impossible, sir, no doubt 
it is impossible. P’raps they’ve walked 
away, of their own selves. But I don’t 
choose to have it thought they’ve walked 
into my boxes—that’s all.” 

‘‘Have you your watch, Miss Doyle ?” 
asked Ralph. ‘ Where are these things of 
yours? Don’t you know? You must for- 
give me, but this is our house, and your 
maid seems to be hinting robbery against 
somebody. Are any of these things lost ? 
Or is it only a mare’s nest, after all ?” 

Pheebe, from red, turned pale. ‘“ Rob- 
bery ?” asked she, ‘ No——” 


“Perhaps we'd better not talk here. My 
father must hear this—would you mind 
coming to him into the library? And you, 


Mrs. Hassock, will come too. I would 
sooner lose everything I have than have 
you lose a single sixpence here—and there 
isn’t a servant on the place that I wouldn’t 
trust with untold gold. Come, Miss Doyle, 
if you please. Mab must wait, now.” 

The guests who had been present at this 
unexpected scene did not disperse. A little 
household drama, piquantly suggestive of a 
mystery at somebody else’s expense, seemed 
likely to compete for interest with the play 
to be rehearsed that afternoon. Jewel- 
robberies in great country houses were not 
then the regular part of the day’s business 
that they have since become, and had to a 
considerable extent the zest of novelty. 

“The Doyle lost her diamonds ?” asked 
Lawrence, dropping in at last, and hearing 
a more circumstantial account of the matter 
than the case thus far entirely warranted. 
“ We must get up The Merchant of Venice, 
and have old Doyle down for Shylock— 
he'll be in the humour, when he hears.” 

“Perhaps they were paste,” said Mrs. 
Urquhart. “Miss Doyle seemed to take the 


matter very coolly—very curiously, so she | 


seemed to me.” 





No; it could not be that Phebe had 
turned into a young lady with diamonds 
and a maid, even were it possible that she 
could have spent her whole girlhood both 
in India and in London. In this sense, 
certainly in no other, this fuss about a 
young lady’s trinkets had a sort of 
interest for Phil; and they settled every 
question except that of his own complete 
sanity. Miss Doyle had certainly received 
the first news of her supposed loss very 
curiously, if not very coolly. So much 
even he had seen. But that could in no 
manner concern him, since Miss Doyle 
could not possibly be Phcebe Burden. The 
talk buzzed on about him unheard, until 
Sir Charles Bassett himself came into the 
room, with Ralph and Mrs. Hassock, but 
without Miss Doyle. 

“T’m sorry to say that a most painful 
thing seems to have happened,” said he. 
“Tt is quite clear that Miss Doyle has lost 
from her room all her jewellery, her watch, 
and all the money she has with her. 
Besides that, one of my servants is missing 
—my son’s foreign valet. Last night, he 
and they were safe; this morning, they 
and he are gone. I shall of course put off 
every engagement in order io communicate 
with the police. If the thief has not caught 
the morning train—which is next to impos- 
sible—he can’t possibly be very far away. 
Meanwhile, I hope nothing worse has hap- 
pened—though I can hardly talk of any- 
thing worse, for myself, than that such a 
thing should have happened, in my house, 
to any guest of mine. I mean—I hope the 
thief has not made off with anything except 
Miss Doyle’s.” 

Then, indeed, in something like a sudden 
confusion, all in the room were scattered, 
except Sir Charles, Ralph, Lawrence, and 
Phil. Phil had nothing to lose ; Lawrence 
had but just left his room, and had exceed- 
ingly little to lose. But Mrs. Urquhart had 
brought all her valuables en masse to Caut- 
leigh Hall, and there were others who had 
things that were of real value, and maids 
who might not have proved proof against 
the fascinations of a foreign valet. 

“T’'ll ride over to the police myself,” said 
Ralph to his father. “You needn’t go——” 

“No. I must go myself,” said Sir 
Charles. “Miss Doyle—nobody must think 
that the utmost trouble isspared. So Miss 
Doyle was out walking before breakfast, it 
seems. That’s your opinion, Mrs. Hassock— 
that the thief must have found his way into 
her bedroom while she was out of doors? 
But I beg your pardon, Mr. Nelson. This 
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household trouble of ours cannot concern 
you, and must not be allowed to waste 
your time. You are going to ride over to 
the Holms, I hear. Ralph, you had better 
put Mr. Nelson on the road. I'll ride over 
myself to-morrow, ifI possibly can. I’m 
going to ask you a question or two, Mrs. 
Hassock,” he said, as soon as the three 
young men left the room together. “Don’t 
for a moment think they have anything to 
do with any possible suspicion of you. 
You may take it that you are absolutely 
clear. But I may have to do with this 
business as a magistrate, and before I see 
the police there are some things I must 
know. How long have you been in the 
service of Mr. and Miss Doyle?” 

“Oh, Sir Charles, as to that, you may 
ask me what you please. I’ve offered to be 
searched, as I’ve took care to have wit- 
nesses to prove. I’ve been months in my 
place, and I came to it with the best of 
characters.” 

“You were not with Miss Doyle in 
India ?” 

“‘T was not, Sir Charles. 
in the best Indian families,” 

“So you know their habits—eh? A 
great many old Indians are early risers, 
I believe. Is Miss Doyle in the habit of 
taking walks before breakfast? The thief 
might get to learn her ways, you see ; and 
nobody else, it seems, has lost a single 
thing.” 

“She is not, Sir Charles. She mostly 
lies in bed till the last minute, so to say. 
And I never knew her to go out of an 
early morning before.” 

“Why did you not tell Miss Doyle of 
her loss, instead of proclaiming it before a 
whole roomful of company ?” 

“Why? Because I had to think of my 
own jewels—and that’s my character, Sir 
Charles, That’s why. Whatever happens 
they can’t say I didn’t offer up my trunks 
to be searched through and through, open 
and fair.” 

“T believe you to be an honest, truthful, 
respectable woman, Mrs. Hassock.” 

“T am, Sir Charles. None more so, 
anywhere,” 

“Did you ever see this Stanislas What’s- 
his-yname, my son’s valet, before you saw 
him here ?” 

“No, Sir Charles. Never but once, 
when he came to our house with a letter— 
I thought he was some never-do-good, up 
to some mischief of his own, but when I 
came here and found he was naught but 
Mr. Bassett’s own man, then of course I 


But I’ve lived 





knew the ins and the outs better than I did 
then. And that’s the only time I’ve set 
eyes on him—and I hope ’twill be the last, 
before I see him at Botany Bay.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Hassock; that will 
do. No,” thought he, “ Ralph never sent 
a letter by that man to Miss Phebe Doyle. 
But the maid’s honest ; if she hadn’t spoiled 
matters by publishing the whole affair at 
once, we needn’t have heard a word of this 
before a very long to-morrow. Well—it 
won’t do to have in the police to find out 
why Miss Doyle stole her own jewels and 
her own watch and her own purse. That 
question must be for me. No—she’s not 
such a first-rate actress after all.” 





FAIRY LEGENDS OF THE COUNTY 
DONEGAL. 
THE FAIRY GUEST. 

JOHN and Peggy Donnel lived half-way 
up Dooish Mountain, in a region of frequent 
mist and storm. Far below them lay 
Gartan Lough, embosomed in rugged furze- 
covered hills; and above and around 
stretched mile upon mile of mountain ; 
acres of heather, the abode of grouse in- 
numerable ; patches of grass where droves 
of sheep and cattle grazed ; and inaccessible 
heights, known only to the golden eagle 
and her wild brood. 

Donnel was a drover—that is, he bought 
up cattle, let them graze upon the moun- 
tains, and sold them when fattened. He 
was very comfortably off, and his cottage 
was well built and thatched. He found no 
difficulty in paying his rent to the day, and 
had always abundance of such simple food 
and clothing as satisfied his desires. It 
was a November night of storm and rain. 
The gusts of wind thundered at the door, 
tossing the bare arms of the few stunted 
sycamores that grew near the house; and 
shrieked and howled madly round the 
gable. An occasional lull in the storm 
brought the clamour of seagull and cry of 
plover to Donnel’s ear. He locked the door, 
stuffed a wisp of straw under it to keep 
out the cold wind, and sat down opposite 
Peggy in the ample chimney-corner. 

“God send the cattle has found shelter 
the night,” said he, shaking the ashes out 
of his pipe. 

Peggy was spinning. She stopped her 
wheel suddenly to ask, “Did you no hear 
something, John dear?” 

“ Ay, Peggy, I heard the sough o’ the 
wind.” 

“Sure it was a voice, honey. Whisht, 
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whisht, there it was again; it wasna like 
the wind.” 

“Tt was the seagull an’ the plover,” 
replied her husband carelessly. 

Just then another blast of hurricane 
swept across the lake and thundered at the 
door, tossing the carefully-arranged wisp of 
straw into the middle of the kitchen. 

“Tt was a pitiful cry, an’ it wasna the 
‘birds, let alone the wind,” said Peggy, 
listening intently. 

“Wha wad come to weer door the 
night?” asked John impatiently. ‘“ You're 
aye talking foolitchness since that thief o’ 
the world, Tim O’Brien, went awa’.” 

Two days previously the servant had 
taken his departure without giving warn- 
ing, or letting his master and mistress have 
the slightest inkling of his intention. 
They had both been overworked since 
then, and the. consequence was that one 
was cross, and the other tired and nervous. 
Again came the whistling, raging blast. 
Mrs. Donnel shivered, and muttered a 
prayer for all sailors and wanderers as she 
threw more turf upon the blazing hearth. 
There was a strange cry at that very 
moment. She went to the door and un- 
locked it, and while the wind burst in 
resistlessly, it brought something like a 
human figure in along with it. 

“Woman! woman!” screamed the out- 
raged husband, jumping up with an oath 
to re-shut and lock the door. As the cloud 
of turf ashes began to settle again, the 
figure, the gift of the storm, was more 
distinctly seen. A miserable, stunted boy, 
thinly clad, without cap or shoes and 
stockings, crouched over the fire, holding 
his numbed hands towards the warmth. 
He had red hair, large blue eyes, and a gentle, 
intelligent face. Peggy Donnel felt her 
heart drawn towards him at once. 

* Poor wean, but you're kilt wi’ the wet 
an’ cold! Did you come far the day?” 
The pocr boy lifted his large soft eyes to 
her face without speaking. 

** Be seated an’ warm yoursel’; the gude 
man makes you welcome.” The boy sat 
down on the stool she placed for him be- 
fore the fire, and smiled at her in silence. 

“ Who had the heart to let the likes o’ 
you travel the night? What do they call 
you, my poor wee man?” No answer. 
“T declare he’s a dummy, John,” she cried, 
‘the poor wean !” 

The storm continued to rage, but the 
wanderer was safe. He stretched out his 
bare feet on the warm flagstone, and the 
steam rose from his rags, which had been 





soaked through by the rain. Meanwhile 
Peggy set back her wheel, lifted the pot 
from the crook, and filled a wooden bowl 
with mealy potatoes. The boy eyed them 
hungrily, and when she spread a handful of 
salt on a stool, and put a tin of milk into 
his hand, he required no further invitation. 
John Donnel’s ill-temper vanished as he 
watched the child eat his supper, and 
heard his sighs of contentment. 

‘‘Where will he sleep? Tim O’Brien’s 
bed’s no made yet.” 

“Tl shake straw in the corner there 
near the fire,” replied Peggy, “ an’ throw a 
whean sacks over him; he'll sleep rightly, 
[ll warrant him.” 

“Ay, it'll be better nor the back o’ a 
dyke, I’m thinking,” returned John. 

The poor creature was now quite dry 
and warm. He lay down on the straw 
which the kind woman prepared for him, 
but he first caught hold of her hard hand 
and pressed his lips upon it. “Look, John, 
look!” cried she, with tears in her eyes; 
“did you ever see the like o’ that?” 

It was twenty years since a child had 
slept under that roof—full twenty years 
since a small black coffin had been carried 
down the mountain, containing Pegg 
Donnel’s son and more than half her 
heart. She dreamt of her dead son that 
night as she had not dreamt for a very long 
time ; she fancied that he came to her bed- 
side and begged her to be good to the 
friendless child for his sake. 

The storm lulled ‘before dawn, and by 
the time the Donnels got up to their work 
the stranger was up also. When Peggy 
took her milk-pail to go out to the byre, 
he sprang forward and took it from her 
hand. Smilingly she consented to let him 
help her to milk Molly and Buttercup and 
strain the milk; then, while she made 
breakfast, he signed to John that it was 
his wish to assist him also. Very useful he 
was in finding the cattle and driving them to 
fresh grazing ground; and he did a hundred 
other helpful things during the day. 

“He’s a sight better than Tim O’Brien. 
Let us keep him, an’ he'll be as good a boy 
as we could get,” said John Donnel that 
evening. 

‘“‘ What name shall we call him?” asked 
Peggy, quite pleased at her husband’s pro- 
posal. 

“‘ Niel wad beaname good enough,” replied 
John. So the dumb boy was called “N iel,” 
was given a suit of grey frieze and shoes 
and socks, and became the farm servant. 
A season of extraordinary prosperity began 
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for the Donnels from the day Niel came to 
them. No accident happened to the cattle 
that winter or spring: the hens and ducks 
laid diligently; the churn was always so 
full of butter that the staff would hardly 
move in it. When Donnel sold, he gained 
more than his neighbours did; when he 
bought, everything was cheap for him. 
“We did weel to shelter the boy,” he 
was wont to remark when any striking 
instance of Niel’s industry or cleverness 
came under his observation; but some- 
times, to his wife’s anger and disgust, 
he would animadvert upon the large 
appetite of his little servant. Niel gained 
the good will of the few neighbours who 
lived on the mountain; but, what was 
more remarkable, he seemed to have a 
strong attraction for all birds and animals. 
The mice sang in corners of the house ; the 
cocks and hens loved to roost on the rails 
at the foot of his bed; the cattle lowed, 
and horses neighed, when he appeared ; 
singing birds alighted on his shoulder in 
the field; and the seagulls from their 
island in the lough flew to pick up insects 
at his feet. An indescribable sense of peace 
and well-being hovered over the dwelling 
of which he was an inmate. 

The night after his arrival he procured 
some wood and amused himself by making 
a bow, and each evening, while Peggy sat 
at her spinning-wheel, he sat near her 
making arrows which he tossed up to the 
loft as soon as he finished them. There 
was soon a large sheaf of arrows lying 
beside the bow, but he never shot away a 
single one of them. 

“‘ Why don’t you tak’ your bow an’ arrows 
outbye an’ play yoursel’ a wee, Niel dear?” 
asked Mrs. Donnel when the bright spring 
evenings came ; but no answer was forth- 
coming. It was a real vexation to her 
that she had no means of discovering why he 
had made the bow, and why he made so 
many arrows. When May Eve arrived, 
and flames leaped up from fires on every 
hill, and dark figures moved round the 
blaze—when the glow was reflected in the 
lough, and the gulls flew screaming in a 
thick white cloud from their island, dis- 
turbed by the unusual noise, and the snipe 
whirred by bleating their astonishment—on 
that most enchanting night of all the year 
Mrs. Donnel’s dumb servant was greatly 
agitated. More than once he went to the 
door to gaze at the fair scene without, and 
returning, as if with a strong effort, to his 
kind mistress’s side, kissed her hand, his 
favourite mode of showing his affection. 





“He’s cryin’, the crathur,” said Peggy 
on one of these occasions; “maybe it’s 
because you scolded him this morning, 
John, for just naething ava.” 

Things went on thus throughout the 
summer and autumn; but when Hallowe’en 
approached Niel grew restless again. The 
dry benweeds shook their withered yellow 
heads in the cold breeze ; there they stood 
in their ugliness, spread over many a field, 
ready when Hallowe’en came to turn into 
fairy steeds, each one ridden by an elfin horse- 
man. Niel went out in the moonlight° on 
the mysterious night, but returned in time 
to smile shis good-night to Peggy before 
lying down on his humble bed ; and he 
was not able to tell her whether he had 
caught a glimpse of the fairy troop or not. 

One November morning a year after 
Niel’s arrival John Donnel came into the 
kitchen pale with grief and dismay. 

“The cattle is all away,” he cried ; “ all 
driven off the mountain in the night. 
Thieves! Robbers! Oh, Niel, avick! Oh, 
Peggy, what'll I do anyway ?” 

“Gone! Stolen!” exclaimed Peggy, and 
she was unable to utter a word more. 

“Ay, gone, stolen!” repeated the bereaved 
owner, crying bitterly. 

“Whist!” said Niel, coming forward 
quietly and speaking in an authoritative 
tone; “whist this minute, an’ saddle the 
mare, an’ let us awa’ after the thieves.” 

The surprise of hearing Niel speak 
calmed John at once. He let him bring 
out the mare, and helped him to saddle her. 
Then he mounted and it seemed quite 
natural that the boy should spring up 
behind him, first taking his bow and arrows 
from the loft. 

“This way,” directed Niel, when they 
reached the high road, “I see the tracks 0’ 
the beasts.” 

Donnel could not see any tracks, but he 
suffered Niel to guide him at each cross- 
road. They rode steadily forward, but the 
day was far advanced before they caught 
sight of the drove, accompanied by two 
colleys and four men. 

“ How will we fight a’ these thieves and 
rascals ©’ the world,” cried John, again 
reduced to the depths of despair. 

“ Leave it to me,” replied Niel, bending 
a little to one side, and shooting an arrow 
in the direction of the drove. 

There was a strange commotion ahead 
when that fairy arrow reached its goal, 
for the animal hit by it turned round at 
once and galloped back to its owner. 
Another and another arrow followed that 
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one, till the whole drove turned about and 
surrounded John and Niel. 

The four robbers stood gazing after them 
as if spellbound. 

“ Now,” said Niel, “we may ride home 
again : the cattle will go before us.” 

They rode on, driving the recovered 
heifers. Donnel had not spoken a single 
word of gratitude, and as the glow of plea- 
sure caused by the restoration of his pro- 
perty died out a little, his usual fretful 
temper returned ; but Niel did not appear 
to notice his morose silence. 

«¢ Will you be pleased to stop at this house 
by the roadside, John, till I get a drink?” 
asked the boy, who was tired and thirsty. 

‘We havena the time to stop, an’ night 
comin’ on; sure you can wait till we get 
home,” replied the churlish master. 

Niel said nothing until they reached 
another house a mile further on, when he 
again made his request, and was again 
refused. But Donnel himself began to be 
thirsty and weary, and at the next roadside 
cabin he drew up. 

‘Good woman,” called he, “be pleased to 
gie me a drink.” 

The woman hurried out with a bowl of 
water from which Donnel drank ; and then 
he said to Niel, “‘ Here, boy, you may drink 
now.” 

“No, John Donnel,” returned the boy, 
‘vou are a selfish ungrateful man, an’ I'll 
neither eat nor drink mair frae your hand. 
I brought your cattle back, but you wouldna 
stop a minute to let me drink; an’ you'd 
take the drink yoursel’ before you’d hand 
the bowl to me! If it wasna for Peggy, 
I’d_ just send the beasts back to the thieves; 
but I'll leave your house, an’ that'll be 
punishment enough for you.” 

So saying Niel jumped down from the 
horse, and climbing a ditch, disappeared. 

“Oh, Niel, avick, sure I didna mean to 
affront you. Oh, come back! Howwill I 
get the beasts home anyway ?” 

No answer; no trace of Niel, search 
where he might! With the utmost diffi- 
culty, and after having hired a couple of 
men to help him, Donnel did succeed in 
driving his cattle home, and late at night 
he entered his own kitchen and sank down 
by the fireside. 

“Where's Niel?” was the first thing 
Peggy said. Sorrow and dismay over- 
whelmed her, as she listened to her hus- 
band’s story. 

“Oh, John,” she cried, “ oh, you unfor- 
tunate foolish man, don’t you know what 
you've done ? You've banished luck frae 








weer roof. Sure I knowed he was one 0’ 
the good little people the minute I heard 
him speak this mornin’.” 

The poor woman threw her apron over 
her head, and wept as she had not wept 
since her son’s coffin left the house one- 
and-twenty years before. And she had 
good reason for her tears. From that 
moment nothing prospered with John. His 
health failed; his cattle met with accidents; 
ill luck attended himin everything he under- 
took. He had indeed abundant cause to 
mourn for the loss of his fairy guest. 


THE CROOK LADDER. 


Several old crones were assembled in 
Grace McDonough’s kitchen to drink her 
health and that of her new-born daughter, 
who had just been dressed and laid down 
to sleep at the foot of the bed. A tribe of 
brothers and sisters were packed into the 
large bed in the inner room; but poor Grace 
was as well pleased with the ugly red-faced 
new comer, as if it had been her only child. 

A kind mother, excellent wife, and 
obliging neighbour, Grace was very popu- 
lar, so the good women in the wide chimney- 
corner drank her health very heartily, and 
wished Joseph McDonough at the same 
time joy of the child and of his new 
situation—that of bailiff to Mr. Todd, of 
Buncrana Castle. The cabin was built in 
an exposed spot on the side of a hill which 
commanded a view of a large portion of 
the property to which McDonough had 
just been made bailiff. Down below was 
the castle nestling in gardens and planta- 
tions, and beyond it lay the old town of 
Buncrana and the broad waters of Lough 
Swilly bounded by pale blue mountains. 
It was an extensive and beautiful land- 
scape ; but the situation was cold and bleak, 
and exposed to every wintry storm that 
swept across the lough. 

As Grace slept and her attendants drank 
by the fireside, a little feeble wail was 
heard. Mrs. Rooney got up, and went over 
to the foot of the bed where she had laid 
the infant. What was her amazement to 
see two babies where she had placed but 
one! Two little puckered faces ; two lilac 
print frocks ; two white pinafores! There 
did not appear to be the slightest difference 
between them. Mrs. Rooney’s cry of terror 
and astonishment brought all the women 
round the bed and awakened the poor 


+ weary mother. Exclamations of ‘Save 


us!” “Dear, but that beats all!” mingled 
with the feeble wailings of the two babes. 
“ What'll we do, anyway? There’s some- 
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thing bad an’ uncanny here!” cried Mrs. 
Rooney. “ Which o’ these weans is the 
richt ane ?” 

“‘Gie them to me an’ reach me thon big 
knife,” said the mother. “ I'll kiss them 
baith, an’ the one my heart warms to will 
be my ain child; as for the other one, 
[ll just settle it wi’ the knife.” 

“Stand back, you women there,” com- 
manded Mrs. Rooney, speaking authorita- 
tively in her character of nurse. They 
obeyed, sitting down again beside the fire. 

“Now gie them to me,” said Grace. 
Mrs. Rooney handed her one of the infants. 
She kissed it and laid it beside her on the 
pillow. ‘ My heart warmed to it, Molly 
Rooney ; that’s my ain child. Now gie me 
this wee rascal that’s come to this house for 
no good end.” 

She took the second baby and stretched 
out hertrembling hand forthe knife, prepared 
to cut its throat; but at that very instant 
a noise was heard overhead, and a small, 
beautifully dressed, and very pretty lady 
came down the chimney, using the chain 
of the crook as a ladder. She bounded 
over the fire, across the room, and stood 
beside the bed. In a second she had 
snatched the child out of Grace’s hands, 
and ran back with it to the fire-place, 
turning to shake it furiously at her as she 
cried, “ You'll rue the day you tried to hurt 
my child.” 

So saying she sprang upon the hob, put 
her tiny dainty feet into the links of the 
chain one after another, mounted them as 
a staircase, and was out of sight like a 
whirlwind. 

“Oh, my poor wean,” sobbed the ex- 
hausted mother, sinking back upon her 
pillow, ‘she'll hae you yet.” 

“Na, na, Grace,” said Mrs. Rooney in 
soothing tones, “she'll no get your wean ; 
but it’ll tak’ you to watch it weel, an’ never 
leave it alane in the house unless you put 
the tongs across the cradle. But sure you 
ha’ plenty o’ childer to watch it.” 

Joseph McDonough was spending the 
night in a neighbour’s cabin, and the women 
were really afraid to venture out of doors to 
call him; besides, what good could he have 
done had he been there? Theysat on, telling 
quaint and strange stories about the wee 
folk, but all agreed that so strange a circum- 
stance as that just witnessed was a bad thing 
for the neighbourhood, and especially for 
the McDonough family. 

“T never affronted the gentry to my 
knowledge,” sighed the poor mother, “ but 
Joe helped Mr. Todd’s gardener to cut down 





the old hawthorn-tree on the lawn Friday 
was eight days ; an’ there’s them that says 
that’s a very bad thing to do. I fleeched 


him not to touch it, but the master offered 
him six shillings if he’d help wi’ the job, 
She sighed 


for the other men refused.” 
again and closed her eyes. 

“That’s the way of it,” whispered the 
crones over their pipes and poteen—“ that’s 
just it. The gude man has had the ill 
luck to displeasure the ‘gentry,’ an’ there 
will be trouble in this house yet.” 

Grace did not hear these cheerful 
prophecies, for she had dropped asleep. 
Weeks passed and the augury had not been 
fulfilled. Little Eliza throve apace, but 
her mother never lost sight of her for a 
moment. She lay fast asleep in her cradle 
near the fire one day while Grace, standing 
at the dresser, was occupied in cutting up 
vegetables with the large knife. All at 
once a tumult of the elements arose. A 
rush of cold wind hurried up the mountain, 
and whirled round the house. Grace was 
startled at the sudden sound, and dropped 
the knife in terror. The door burst open 
and the hurricane dashed into the kitchen, 
overturning the cradle and driving it, 
bottom upwards, across the floor. Grace 
ran to lift it up and see what had become 
of the baby. The little creature was crying, 
and her pretty straight ankles were 
twisted and her feet turned inwards. It 
was a long time before she ceased to 
scream. The storm subsided as suddenly 
as it had arisen, but the mysterious evil it 
had brought the child did not end. She 
became sickly and very fretful, and the 
other children grew weary of nursing her. 
They had been very fond of Eliza, but they 
now began to dislike her, and the poor 
overworked mother could hardly ever lay 
her out of her arms. Weeks, months, 
years went by. Eliza was five years old, 
but looked like a child of eighteen months, 
so small and shrunken was she. She still 
fitted into the cradle, and therein spent 
most of the day. She had been a very 
sorrowful burden to her mother all these 
years, and her cross, fretful temper had 
driven joy and contentment far from the 
cabin. The healthy, rosy, elder children 
were sometimes so provoked with their 
wailing sister that they would have hurt 
her if their mother had not watched them 
very carefully. But though so sickly, 
Eliza was much cleverer than any of her 
strong brothers and sisters, and she said 
extraordinary things that were repeated 
from house to house in the neighbourhood. 
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Mrs. Rooney happening to pay Grace a 
visit one day, saw Matt, the eldest brother, 
give Eliza a wicked pinch as he passed the 
cradle ; and when the child’s howl had a 
little subsided, the wise neighbour took it 
upon herself to speak a word in season. 

‘Do you no mind what happened the 
night thon wean was born, Grace darlin’ ?” 

“DoImindit? Rightly I mind it, Mrs, 
Rooney.” 

“ An’ the time her feet was turned in.” 

“ Ay, it’s weel I mind it.” 

“Weel, Grace, if you tak’ my bidding, 
you'll no let the childer offer to touch thon 
wean to hurt her, for if you do, knowin’ 
what she is, some black trouble’ll be 
coming to this house.” 

“Is it a wee elf, then, Mrs. Rooney 
dear, that was put in the place o’ my ain 
child, do you think?” 

“Ts it?” cried the neighbour scornfully. 
* An’ do you ax me sich an innocent 
question, an’ you working wi’ the crathur 
these five year? Sure enough it’s an elf, 
Grace McDonough, an’ if you hurt it, your 
ain child will be hurted, just as much ; an’ 
if it’s kilt in this house, your ain child’ll 
come to its end where if is—an’ that’s wi’ 
the ‘gentry’ in their grand parlours under- 
ground, as sure as I’m a living sinner this 
day !” concluded she, dropping her voice to 
a mysterious whisper. 

Poor Grace was deeply impressed. She 
had atenderness for the wailing child so hated 
by the rest of its little world ; and although 
she believed Mrs. Rooney, she believed her 
most unwillingly. “Maybe the poor 
crathur'll no be very long troublesome. 
She looks but sickly ; she'll die quietly an’ 
you'll get rid o’ the trouble that way,” said 
the wise Mrs. Rooney in comforting accents 
as she got up to take leave. 

Grace sighed. She took Eliza out of the 
cradle, and pressed her to her bosom. 
Even though she were a changeling, she 
was dearer to the woman’s heart than her 
own child growing up in fairyland, and she 
did not wish to see her die. For the true 
Eliza, stolen at a few weeks old, was almost 
forgotten ; while this unfortunate elfin Eliza 
was a daily trial to love and patience, and 
had been so for five years. 

Joseph McDonough, as Mr. Todd’s bailiff, 
had often dangerous work to do; and 
Grace was uneasy about him if he did not 
return home at the usual hour. He went 


out one morning to serve several ejectment: 


processes upon non-paying tenants at some 
distance from Buncrana, saying he hoped 
to return home by four o’clock; but the 





day waned, and there was no sign of 
him. 

“What's keeping him, anyway?” was 
the question that Grace asked over and 
over again as she paced the little yard on 
the look-out for her husband. 

“ Mother,” said Eliza from her cradle, 
“my father’s in sair trouble this minute, 
but I’m awa to help him.” She lay un- 
usually quiet for a quarter of an hour, 
seeming to be in a drowsy state. “ But 
he’s all right now—he'll be hame soon,” said 
she, at the end of that time opening her 
eyes and looking gravely at her mother. 

Supper was ready when the door opened, 
and Joe came in covered with mud and 
with his clothes torn. 

“Save us, Joe! what ails you?” cried 
his wife. 

“T served the processes, Grace dear, an’ 
I was comin’ away, when six o’ the Brady 
an’ Healy boys met me at the wee brig of 
Roshine wi’ stones in their hands, They 
pelted me an’ they battered me, an’ I 
thought I’d be kilt intirely, when all at 
once I was awa frae them at the other end 
o the brig. I canna tell you how I got 
awa, for I dinna know mysel’; but just 
I was there, an’ they were at the far 
side cursin’ an’ shakin’ their sticks at me. 
It’s the quarest thing I seen in all my 
days.” 

Grace related how Eliza had told her 
that her father was in peril, and repeated 
what she had said about going off to help 
him. He shook his head and meditated 
while he took his after supper-smoke. He 
was a quiet thoughtful man, whose voice 
was not much heard in the house; but his 
cogitations took expression in the following 
words addressed to his assembled family : 
“Childer, if one of yous offers to annoy 
Eliza, I'll break that one’s bones.” 

The peaceful days which now commenced 
for the poor changeling did not last long. 
She had been growing weaker during the 
summer, and when the cold blasts of 
November came she died. Grace wept 
piteously over the tiny wasted corpse, re- 
gardless of the reproofs of her neighbours. 

“You suldna cry that way for the 
crathur, Grace, an’ you knowin’ what she 
was,” said Mrs, Rooney severely. 

“T dinna care what she was,” replied 
Grace, giving way to fresh tears; “sure | 
ha’ nursed her, an’ fed her, an’ waked for 
her all these five year.” 

It was long before her grief was quite 
softened, longer still before Eliza’s history 
ceased to be a winter's tale at Roshine. 
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THE BLIND EYE. 

Mrs. McPherson was a very important 
person in the townland of Crohanroe, 
having something to do with the exit of 
her neighbours from this troublous life, 
but still more with their entrance into it ; 
in short she was the Mrs. Gamp of the 
entire district. Her duties, therefore, took 
her to every wake and christening in the 
country. Thus it happened that she spent 
few nights at home in her lonely cabin by 
the roadside. 

The townland was very extensive. It em- 
braced a tract of well-cultivated country, 
as well as a wild region stretching up into 
the Donegal mountains. Crohanroe took 
its name from a rocky piece of land where 
furze-bushes and blocks of granite abounded. 
The high road lay between this picturesque 
wilderness and Mrs. McPherson’s cottage, 
and no other human habitation was in 
sight. Somewhat lonely felt the good 
woman one afternoon after returning from 
Matt O’Donoghue’s funeral, where, out of 
respect to the family, she had keened till 
she was quite hoarse. 

She was having recourse to her short 
pipe for comfort when steps were heard at 
the door, and glad to welcome a neighbour 
in her solitude, she looked round briskly. A 
stranger entered—aman apparently between 


forty and fifty years of age, dressed in a 
long-tailed coat, knee-breeches, and coarse 
blue worsted stockings. 

Mrs. McPherson bade him kindly welcome, 
and prayed him to be seated. 


“My good woman,” said he, “will 
you be pleased to gie me a drink of 
water?” 

“ With all the pleasure in life,” replied 
she, going over to her water-can and hand- 
ing him a drink. 

‘*An’ where do you get your water, 
maam ?” he asked, when he had thankfully 
returned the cup. 

“ Why, sir, I go a good little piece for that 
water—down to the well at the foot of 
Donnel’s potato-field.” 

‘Why do you go that far, an’ a spring at 
the foot o’ your ain garden?” 

“There’s nae spring ava in my garden, 

“Troth is there; just a fine spring 
bubbling up beside the ash-tree.” 

Mrs. McPherson knew that there was no 
well in her garden ; but being too polite to 
contradict the stranger she remained silent. 
At length he got up and said he must be 
going. “How far have you to go, sir?” 
asked his hostess. 


sir 





“Not far, ma’am;. I’m a neighbour o’ 
yours ; I live on Crohanroe.” 

“Crohanroe, good man! There’s nae 
house on Crohanroe, an’ I never seen you 
before to my knowledge,” replied. she in 
extreme bewilderment. e 

“But I ken you well; I’m livin’ on 
Crohanroe these hundred years.” 

Mrs. McPherson stood at the door and 
watched the visitor, who crossed the high 
road and went up to Crohanroe ; but there 
she lost sight of him ; there were so many 
furze-bushes and great stones that he might 
easily be hidden. Slowly she turned into 
her little garden, and walked over to the 
ash-tree. There sure enough was a clear - 
spring bubbling up at the foot of the tree, 
and wearing a reservoir for itself in the 
gravelly soil! She rubbed her eyes; she 
pinched herself; at last she faltered out, ‘I 
didna tak’ a drop but one wee glass 0’ 
poteen, just for company an’ civility like, at 
Shaun Doyne’s on my way home frae the 
funeral.” No, she could not understand it; 
she knit her brows and puzzled all day, and 
was still musing upon the young-looking 
man who declared he had lived on Crohanroe 
for the last hundred years, when she heard 
the trot of a horse on the road and pre- 
sently a knock at her door. It was then 
night, and the moon had lately risen. 

Mrs. McPherson, well accustomed to be 
summoned in the night, was not surprised 
to see a man holding a horse at her door. 

‘You're wanted, ma'am, to attend a lady, 
a friend o’ mine,” said the man. ‘Can you 
come wi’ me at wanst ?” 

“Where do you come from, sir? I dinna 
know you, an’ I know all the people in this 
country far an’ near.” 

“‘ Not very far,” replied he evasively, and 
he pulled out a purse and showed half-a- 
sovereign and several shillings. ‘Iwas bid 
offer you all that money if you’d come.” 

The good woman had never earned such 
wages in her life, and could scarcely turn 
her eyes away from the attractive sight of 
so much money. Her scruples were at 
once overcome, and wrapping herself in 
her shawl, she locked up the house, and let 
the stranger assist her to mount the horse. 
For ashort time they kept to the high road ; 
but then, turning into the fields, they 
passed ditches and hedgerows and other 
landmarks known to the good woman. 

“ Why surely these isSquire Montgomery’s 
fields?” said she at last. ‘“‘There’s nae 
house that I know anywhere hereabouts.” 

‘* Mak’ your mind easy; we'll be at the 
place in a minute,” replied the guide. 
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A blaze of warm yellow light presently 
mingled with the cold blue moonlight. 
They were approaching a stately castle 
whose many windows were illuminated. 
Mr. Montgomery’s house was big and grand, 

. but it was a cabin compared with this castle ; 
which Mrs. McPherson, who had been in the 
immediate neighbourhood all her life, had 
never seen before. But she had no time 
to express her surprise, for servants in 
splendid liveries hurried out to conduct 
her into the castle. She passed through 
several rooms beautifully furnished and 
lighted with countless candles, until she 
reached the large chamber where her 
patient, a handsome lady, lay on a sump- 
tuous bed. There was a fire burning on the 
hearth. Mrs. McPherson sat down near 
it, leaning her elbow upon a white marble 
table and gazing as if in a dream at the 
lady and the attendants who flitted about 
the room. One of the latter, a respectable- 
looking woman, came close to her, and 
pausing for a moment as if to dust the table, 
whispered: “ I’m your grandmother’s sister 
that was took by the ‘ good people.’ You'll 
presently be offered cake and wine; but 
you'll neither eat nor drink if you value 
your life.” 

Mrs. McPherson trembled. How she 
cursed her avarice, and wished she had 
never seen the gold glittering in the 
messenger’s purse! When a man came in 
carrying a silver tray laden with refresh- 
ments, and pressed her to partake of them, 
she civilly but decidedly refused, to his 
evident chagrin. 

“Will you no taste the spirits, ma’am ?” 

“Faix an’ troth, my good gentleman, 
that’s a drop never passes my lips,” replied 
she, oblivious of the glass at Shaun Doyne’s 
and of many a cup of comfort besides. 

“Do tak’ a little sup, ma’am ; it will lift 
your heart bravely,” persisted the servant. 

But Mrs. McPherson saw her grand- 
mother’s sister looking back anxiously at her, 
andshesteadilyrefused. Thenight advanced. 
There was a small green pot lying on the 
table, which she took up idly to examine. 
A short time afterwards, something tickling 
her left eyebrow, she raised her hand to 
rub it, and marvellous was the effect of 
that simple action. All her surroundings 
were changed in a moment. The lady no 
longer lay upon a sumptuous bed, but upon 
the damp ground ; the carpets, sofas, chairs 
and tables, turned into grass and benweeds; 
the gaily-dressed attendants were dwarfed 
into diminutive green-coated and red-capped 
creatures ; and the castle itself vanished, 





leaving nothing but the long grass and old 
trees of Mr. Montgomery’s fort. 

Mrs. McPherson was so terrified that she 
Ttould hardly refrain from screaming ; but 
knowing that such a course would be 
suicidal, she controlled herself and made no 
sign. She then tried the effect of covering 
her left eye, and looking with her right. 
The castle’s fairy splendour returned as 
magnificent as it had been on her entrance, 
but if she used her left eye the meta- 
morphosis at once took place. The patient 
now required her care. A fine son was 
born, whom she dressed and laid on 
the pillow beside his mother. Her busi- 
ness concluded, the same servant who had 
brought her to the castle whispered that 
it was time for her to go home. Never 
were words more welcome. She hastened to 
the door without looking behind her, and 
suffered the man to help her to mount her 
horse. She rode home in a trance of terror, 
not speaking lest she should betray her fear. 

“Here are your wages,” said the mes- 
senger as she dismounted at her own door. 
Caring very little for the money, she took 
it and dropped it on the window-sill. The 
man rode off, and she locked her door on 
the inside, and sat down beside her cold 
hearth to brood over her adventure and 
congratulate herself upon her safe return 
home. There wasa black bottle in the cup- 
board ; she drank a good portion of its 
contents to cheer her quaking heart. She 
had not been half an hour at home, before 
daylight made its way through her window 
and fell upon the money on the sill. Had 
it turned into dead leaves or bits of stick ? 
No; there it lay, a heap of coin of the 
realm, consisting of a half-sovereign, five 
shillings, and sixpence. She examined it 
with her right eye, then with her left, then 
with both eyes, and the result was the same. 

When the sun was high in the heavens, 
she plucked up courage to go near the 
fort—at least as near to within a field 
of it. There was the old mound with 
trees growing round its outer edge, and 
rank grass and benweeds in the centre, 
all looking just as usual. But at her feet 
lay a small red cap, very like those she had 
seen worn by the fairy servants. She 
picked it up and hid it beneath her shawl, 
and as she did so she heard distant music 
—music that was sweet and pleasant, but 
that had a muffled sound as though it came 
from some region underground. She re- 
membered all at once how her little brother 
Dan, dead years before, had once been 
herding in the squire’s fields, and had 
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come home with wonderful tales of pipes 
and fiddles that he had heard while lying 
with his ear against the ground. 

“It’s a gentle place, this fort, and so is 
Crohanroe to be sure; an’ I'll just tak’ 
the bonnie wee cap hame wi’ me for luck.” 

So the red cap lay on the dresser all 
day; but there was no trace of it next 
morning. 

“Tt wasna for luck, then,” soliloquised 
she. “ I’d ax we’er minister what he thinks 
of it, only he’d be sure to bid me go to 
meeting regular, an’ pay my stipends an’ 
quit takin’ the wee drop that helps me 
through wi’ me wark.” This last thought 
decided her not to consult her minister. So 
she did not tell anybody about the man 
who had lived on Crohanroe for a hundred 
years, the spring at the root of the ash- 
tree, her night at the squire’s fort, or the 
little red cap she had found in the field. 

There was a fair held in the town of 
Donegal. Mrs. McPherson put on her 
cap and shawl, and set forth to spend the 
fairy money. She was undecided whether 
to buy a pair of blankets, or a “slip of a 
pig” to eat up the potato-skins. 

The town was crowded with people from 
all parts of the country, and the fair was a 
gay scene—the booths covered with such 
goods as would be most tempting to poor 
farmers and their wives and daughters. 
As Mrs. McPherson stood watching the 
sprightly dark - haired maidens teasing 
their sweethearts for a fairing, and the 
mothers anxiously counting their halfpence, 
she observed a dwarfish man making his 
way up the street. He seemed to stop at 
every stall to take something off it—now a 
cravat, now a pair of socks, now an orange 
or a wedge of bacon; and she could not 
perceive that he ever paid for anything. 
His brown jacket was bulging out with the 
goods he had managed to stow away. But 
the most remarkable thing about the whole 
affair was that the owners of the stalls did 
not call him to account. They put up in 
a surprisingly philosophical manner with 
the loss of their property—indeed, they did 
not appear even to see the little thief. 

Nearer and nearer he came, in and out 
among the crowd, snatching articles from 
the booths and stowing them away upon 
his person. Mrs. McPherson touched him 
upon the shoulder when he came close 
enough, and asked : ‘“ Why do you tak’ the 
things frae the stalls without paying for 
them, sir?” 

The dwarf did not reply to her question. 
Instead of doing so he asked another. 





“Which of your eyes do you see me with ?” 
he asked. 

“With my left eye,” replied the poor 
woman, wondering at the question. 

The man said nothing more, but making 
a sudden spring into the air, thrust his 
finger into Mrs. McPherson’s left eye, 
putting it out completely. 





SHEPHERDS’ SUNDAY. 

“DEAR NEPHEW,—We have made up 
our minds to send Black Bartholomew to 
the show, and Shadrick to tend him. Can 
you look after Shadrick? just to see he 
keeps steady, for the boy has never been 
in London, and it’s a great temptation, and 
if anything happened to Bartholomew I 
should never forgive myself for trusting 
him out of my sight. Paddington Station, 
mind ; some time on Saturday.” 

The enigmatic in the above was not so 
dark as appeared at first sight. For look- 
ing to the date of the letter, the 2nd of 
December, and bearing in mind the sudden 
appearance on the omnibuses of placards 
bearing a picture of some animal of the 
bovine kind, it was not hard to read that 
the “show” meant the Cattle Show, and 
that probably Bartholomew was a beast of 
some kind. 

But to Betsy in the kitchen the thing is 
no enigma at all, but all as plain and clear 
as daylight. For Shadrick is a country- 
man of hers. All our servants come 
from Aunt Priscilla’s country—they come 
up one by one, each the greatest treasure 
in the world, the most indefatigable worker, 
and each goes on gaining her experience 
and losing her perfections day by day till 
the end comes and she departs to better 
herself in some more ambitious household, 
or to marry a corporal in the Coldstreams. 
But this present reigning Elizabeth, the 
seventh, whom may Heaven preserve to us, 
is still in the heyday of her young ex- 
perience, retaining the crispness of the 
country, while she has lost its gaucherie. } 
And Elizabeth declares that Bartholomew 
is a steer, and that Shadrick is no other 
than Aunt Priscilla’s herdsman, and one 
of the pleasantest of young men. 

There is a little comfort in this, but 
still a steer has horns, as I learn from 
Elizabeth, unless he belong to the polled 
variety, which it seems that Bartholomew 
doesn’t, and if Aunt Priscilla expects me to 
steer that animal and the mild-mannered 
Shadrick from Paddington to Islington, 
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the old lady is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Still, we have expectations from 
Aunt Priscilla, to the extent of a goose 
at Christmas, and if it will ease her mind 
to hear of Bartholomew’s safe arrival at 
the Hall, I have no objection to meet 
Shadrick at the safe end of his journey. 

Surely it is a long time ago since Isling- 
ton could have been justly called ‘“‘ merry,” 
and never an echo of its lost merriment has 
come down to these days. One would 
rather call it “ dingy Islington,” with mud- 
coloured houses, which are old without being 
old-fashioned, and a general air of despair- 
ing effort to keep up appearances. But 
merry or dingy there is abundant life about 
Islington, and it would be difficult to find 
a livelier corner than that watched over by 
The Angel. 

Being Saturday the tide is setting in 
early from the City. The causeway is 
crowded with people, and the shops in 
Upper Street, gay with Christmas-cards, 
and all kinds of smart and useless trifles, 
are surrounded with gazers. But the 
Agricultural Hall itself at this point—where 
it looks upon Islington Green, with its 
minute shrubbery and the statue of Sir 
Hugh Middleton, of New River celebrity, 
in his starched ruff and long cloak—the 
hall itself is as quiet and deserted as if 
the show were put off for a twelvemonth, 
and the Minstrels, whose placards adorn 
the lamp-posts, had all been scalped by 
a rival war-party. 

And nobody knows anything of Black 
Bartholomew on this side of the house. 

But if I am looking for the beasties, 
suggests a friendly Scot, who though not 
fat himself, has the air of having. driven 
fat cattle, and who has just been renewing 
his spirits with a dram at the neighbour- 
ing public-house, “why the beasties are 
now arriving at the other side of the hall.” 

It is a far journey to the other side of 
the hall, but, once there, I find abundant 
signs of the forthcoming carnival. Christ- 
mas can hardly be coming much amiss 
to the urchins of Islington when it is 
heralded by such a delightful and gra- 
tuitous exhibition. And the locale is just 
suitable, a raised causeway, suggesting 
country high streets, with railings for 
young Islington to hang upon, and in front 
the opening to a narrow and rather dirty 
street, down the throat of which are 
dropping all kinds of queer vehicles in a 
continued stream. The glass roof of the 
hall and its towers, of a dinginess quite in 
keeping with their surroundings, rise a 


‘were getting afloat. 





little to the right, and there are men at work 
fixing up the electric light in front of them ; 
but the main interest of the performance 
centres in the animals whose carriages stop 
the way—the close carriage of Lord Front 
de Boeuf, the open landau of Mesdames 
Desmoutons, while piggie arrives in a family 
van packed in a crate like so much china. 

But the audience is the thing. The 
gallery, a festive little gathering hanging 
upon the railings; children who go to 
school in the week, but who have one 
happy day for the run of the streets. 
Youngsters warmly clad, if somewhat 
seedily, and sound as to the boots ; a tribe 
intermediate between the arabs of the 
street and the race that lives in nurseries 
and is taken out by governesses, And 
who so happy as Bob, sent out to buy a 
quarter of a pound of dripping, for whom 
the pan waits, and the wrathful mother 
and the fry for father’s dinner all forgotten 
in the enthralling scene before him? There 
are boys, too, with hoops, and girls with 
baskets, and small fry with smaller fry 
in charge, but all as merry as grigs, and 
inclined to wait the pleasure of all the 
new arrivals, whether pigs or otherwise. 

And here comes a buffalo van, its wheels 
grinding the stones as it turns, in testimony 
of the weight of beef within, and if there is 
a little window in a corner, with a fawn- 
coloured muzzle sniffing the air, then is 
excitement at its highest pitch. If it had 
been a black muzzle now, one might have 
had hopes of recognising Bartholomew. 
But no, the wooden gates open and shut, 
the various loads are deposited within, 
oxen bellow and sheep bleat as if they felt 
that life were bewildering and unsatisfactory, 
only the pigs seem to enter into the humour 
of the scene in a kind of joyous excitement, 
and still I am uncertain as to Bartholomew 
and his attendant. And the people in the 
office—where there is quite a nice house, 
with brass knocker and visitors’ bell, and 
all the rest—know nothing about B. B. 
You might take a look round, suggests one ; 
but I might as well have looked round the 
ark before the animals had settled down, 
and when all hands were getting in pro- 
visions for the voyage. And the men in 
long coats, who are wrestling with the 
beasts, and working them about from point 
to point, rather give cover to the Noachian 
illusion; the floor seems to tremble as if we 
It is too much for 
the nerves this, I must save myself on 
terra firma. 

When I get home I find Shadrick there 
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before me, not with Bartholomew, thank 
Heaven! but with a hamper from Aunt 
Priscilla. And if I had been at Pad- 
dington, Shadrick informed me, I might 
have had a ride in the van along with 
Bartholomew, which evidently Shadrick 
considers a privilege. He is indeed a 
joyous youth, and the house rings with the 
laughter they presently have in the kitchen, 
Elizabeth and he. A born mimic, too, is 
Shadrick, and takes off the tones of Aunt 
Priscilla, and each of her seven sons, with 
really charming fidelity, while Elizabeth 
hangs on his words, and is ready to expire 
with convulsions of laughter. 

But Shadrick can’t stop long; he is 
bound to be back at the hall to feed and 
bed up for the night. And he won’t trust 
himself to the Underground. There was 
one of his mates came by cheap trip for a 
day and a night to see his sister, who 
lived at Queen’s Road, London, and he was 
travelling round and round till it was time 
to go back, “‘and never got no furder.” 
Shadrick’s notion is to look out for “one 
of them vans with the pictures on”—the 
engraving of the bull, that is—and hang 
on to that. And as for Sunday! Well, 
Shadrick would gladly come and take his 
dinner and go for a walk “’long with 
Liz beth.” But Bartholomew must be 


thought of first, and he had promised faith- 
fully not to leave him till the judge’s 


“foiat” had been delivered. ‘“ But what 
do you say, sir,” suggested Shadrick, “to 
come and do your churching ‘long with us 
‘morrow night? The Shepherds’ Service. 
They call us all shepherds,” explained 
Shadrick, “ for Sunday work. Sounds more 
Scriptural, don’t ye see.” 

Yes, decidedly I am for this Shepherds’ 
Service. The very name suggests one can 
hardly say what faint associations, sweet 
with the perfume of old days, of early 
Christmas times, and the soft refrain of 
carols in the midnight air—‘‘ When shep- 
herds watched their flocks by night.” Well, 
to-night the shepherds watch their flocks 
in Islington, and will see no stars but the 
gaslights, while the wild-beast roar of 
London sounds faintly in their ears. 

Just before six o'clock, then, on Sunday 
night I am looking out for Shadrick at the 
corner of the hall by Islington Green, while 
people pass and re-pass, and now and then 
somebody scans the placard announcing 
that the special services usually held at the 
hall will be held elsewhere to-night. But 





not a word about the Shepherds’ Service, 
which I trust has not been a figment of | 


Shadrick’s lively fancy. And there is 
nothing to«be seen of Shadrick, and I 
wander along the side of the hall towards 
the Liverpool Road, seeing lights shining 
faintly through the windows and hearing 
the grunting of pigs within, but finding all 
entrances rigorously closed and barred. 
And then there is the sound of a hymn 
welling out-from unknown regions within, 
a sure sign that the service is a reality, and 
that I am likely to belate. Now, if it had 
not been for my experience of yesterday, I 
should never have found my way into the 
hall, for one could hardly have guessed that 
the only practicable entrance was along a 
back street, behind a Gothic chapel, itself 
lighting up for service—but with no con- 
nection with shepherds, unless of the 
typical kind—and so by a doorway, that 
might lead into the counting-house of a 
brewery, right into the penetralia of the 
establishment. But, with my experience of 
the day before, I march straight to the end, 
happily independent of Shadrick’s guidance. 

“ Shepherds’ Service ?” says the police- 
man on guard. ‘ Round the barrier and 
up the staircase and round the “all, and 
there you are.” 

What a sight was that, looking down 
from the gallery along the vista of the 
great hall. Perfect stillness and peace, 
and not a human creature visible, with the 
cattle in long rows stretching out into the 
distance, quietly chewing the cud, and 
mostly lying down, while here and there 
you may see a couple crossing their long 
horns with some feint of enmity, the silence 
broken now and then by the melancholy 
low of some huge beast, or a long-drawn 
sigh almost humanly pathetic. All this 
under the soft light of myriad lamps and 
in the most wonderful cleanliness and pro- 
priety, as if this were the Sabbath of the 
animals, all silent and expectant, as if 
waiting for their tongues to be unlocked. 
As if it were Christmas Eve, when the cock 
crows at midnight, “Christus natus est,” and 
the ox bellows, “ Ubi, ubi,” and the sheep 
bleats, “‘ Bethlehem.” The sheep to-night 
are wonderfully quiet in pens under the 
galleries, and as for the unbelieving swine, 
they are stowed away in some limbo out of 
sight and hearing, and, thank goodness ! 
of scent as well, while everywhere _per- 
vading is a quaint wild smell, strangely 
stimulating and pleasant to the nostrils, 
with a kind of suggestion of wild free 
life, as if one had lived ages ago and faintly 
remembered it. 

Just now in coming in there was the 
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soft echo of a hymn from somewhere far 
away, but that has ceased. The galleries 
are all deserted, with their rows of strange 
implements and machinery in the bright 
colouring affected by such objects, and I 
wander round almost despairing of reaching 
the shepherds’ meeting—or sharing any 
other service than that unconsciously held 
by the silent cattle. But at last a footstep 
—a human form approaches. 

“ Blame me if I haven’t lost the road to 
church,” it exclaims. It is Shadrick, and 
we recognise each other with mutual joy; 
Shadrick profuse in his apologies and ex- 
planations. It was all the fault of his 
stepping out for just one moment for a little 
drop of gin, taken for hygienic considera- 
tions, keeping his eye on the corner all the 
time. 

All this while we are trotting round the 
galleries, and looking in vain for an 
opening. Shadrick pauses once and looks 
over the railings. “A pretty sight it be, 
and there be my old chap among ’em, 
lying down,” with quite affectionate in- 
terest. And then he confides to me his 
hopes of a first prize, and that will mean 
for him “a sovereign and a ’tificate,” which 
gaining, he will buy a fairing for ’Liz’beth, 
and come and take her to the play, “if her 
mistress will let her goo.” 

And then we catch sight of a policeman 
within hail, and he directs us to a corner 
we had passed just now, and we descend a 
few steps into a room and find ourselves 
among the shepherds. 

It is a good-sized room, devoted on other 
occasions to refreshments, and now half 
filled with countrymen, eight or nine score, 
thus Shadrick reckons them up with keen 
professional glance. Somebody, as we 
enter, obligingly hands us a neat printed 
paper of hymns, the first of which, the well- 
known paraphrase, ‘ The Lord my pasture 
shall prepare,” has already been sung. An 
assemblage of honest, weather-beaten coun- 
try faces; of smock-frocks here and there ; 
of white jackets and corduroys; of gaiters 
and knee-boots ; an assemblage of faithful 
men evidently, of men faithful to the herd, 
to the flock ; faithful to the land and what 
the land supports; all very attentive and 
serious in demeanour. Men with tall heads 
and carefully smoothed forelocks, a Scotch 
face or two among them, the solemn 
Northumbrian, his more frivolous brother 


of the South, the sturdy men from Wessex’ 


—a gathering of the men of the soil to 
whom this parish of Islington through its 
worthy vicar offers this night a Christian 





greeting. Christianity as it were come 
back to its origin, to shepherds and herds- 
men and the tenders of swine, and raising 
its hymns among the mangers of the cattle. 
The vicar himself is not well enough to be 
present, but he is well represented by a 
curate, who gives us a spirited address, 
bearing upon the general lines of shepherds 
and wandering sheep, but with especial 
allusion to our own particular trials and 
temptations. The whole service lasts only 
an hour, and then the assemblage disperses 
in a quiet solemn way, and loses itself in 
the expanse of the great hall. 

And then the contrast from the quiet 
solemn order within, to the crowd and 
bustle of the streets! It is a fine clear 
night, and all the world is abroad, but if 
Shadrick asks me what he is to do with 
himself for the next hour or two, I shall 
be puzzled to reply. The sweetstuff shops 
are open, indeed, and you may revel among 
oranges and apples; but as Shadrick has 
outgrown these simple tastes, I am afraid 
there is nothing for it but gin. Shad- 
rick’s heart is set that way evidently, and 
he has so much to say about its whole- 
some properties, that we determine to try 
it. Shadrick’s honest face glows con- 
tentedly in the gaslight of the bar for 
glasses only, and he acknowledges that he 
likes his drop of gin, although he likes 
his bit of church as well. 

Now as we pass out after our humble 
refreshment, we notice that The Peacock is 
the sign of the house, although there is no 
swinging sign as of old, nor, indeed, any 
sign at all but just the name on ground glass, 
and we remember that here it was that the 
coach stopped with Squeers and Nickleby 
on board, and where the merry-faced 
man got up for that long journey north- 
wards; and close by is The Angel corner 
where London begins in earnest, and 
where you may fancy you see the Dodger 
scudding past with Oliver close at his heels, 
and crossing to St. John’s Street Road on 
their way to Fagin’s hospitable hearth. 

And past this corner Shadrick fears to 
go. He may never find his way back, 
’wildered in these noisy lighted streets. 
And then what will Bartholomew look 
like when he comes before the judges 
to-morrow ? 

Among others, “Liz’beth is looking 
eagerly for the prize-list to-morrow that 
shall tell the fate of Shadrick and of Black 
Bartholomew. But, whether first prize- 
man, or, as is more probable, nowhere, 
Shadrick will have some fine stories to tell 
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this Christmas over the fire of his week 
at the Cattle Show,’ of the crowds and the 
crushes, and of the quiet Sunday too, and 
its Shepherds’ Service. 


PREJUDICES. 


I HAVE a prejudice for prejudices. Now 
having said this and thereby avowed him- 
self unreasonable in the first degree, one 
may be allowed to be unreasonable in the 
second degree by giving his reasons for 
being so unreasonable. 

Inthe first place then, I amlenient towards 
prejudices on account of the hard measure 
they have lately received. Never since the 
beginning of the world have they had such 
a war of extermination waged upon them, 
as in the present generation. There is 
no longer any reverence even for the hoary 
and the tender. Resolute to destroy to the 
last one, we slay and slay with Israelitish 
zeal. A whole batch of prejudices known 
collectively as Patriotism has lately been 
gibbeted. Another prejudice known as 
Regard for the Rights of Property has been 
roughly handled and barely allowed a 
little respite from destruction. In fact, at 
present so ardent is the crusade against 
prejudices that there is a custom of vexa- 
tiously stopping and questioning the most 
rational feelings to ascertain that they can 
duly account for themselves, and sometimes 
the most unexceptionable of them are set 
upon and abused because they have not 
proof of their origin at hand. One who 
looks on at this system of persecution may 
well grow into a sympathy with its victims, 
and may be permitted to ask if those pre- 
judices have been after all such very great 
malefactors, or if their eradication will be 
so certainly a benefit to humanity. 

A prejudice is essentially a feeling not 
based on reason, and capable of creating a 
disposition to resist a logical conclusion. 
It is, in short, a condition of the heart not 
determined by the brain. Among the 
sentiments thus denoted there may be 
many unworthy and ignoble, but there are 
some which all the ages have admitted to 
be the holiest things in human nature, and 
the highest, purest forms of spiritual life. 
All that we call ourinstincts, all spontaneous 
movements of our being, all love that 
springs up unbidden in the soul, all affec- 
tion that is faithful through disgrace, all 
confidence that refuses to be shaken—all 
these are only various forms of prejudice, 
all these are feelings which do not own the 








government of reason, which as it ap- 
proaches supreme control gradually sup- 
presses and destroys them. As it approaches, 
I say, for it may well be doubted whether 
the domination of the brain over the heart 
has ever in anyone been, or ever in anyone 
can be, perfect and absolute. There is 
always some little sanctum in the breast 
which reason is not permitted to invade, 
some nook where a remnant of natural 
feeling stands at bay. Few men would 
hear the character of their dead mother 
aspersed, were the evidence against her 
ever so convincing. The most mathema- 
tical wretch would shrink from discuss- 
ing her shortcomings and dispassionately 
recognising her faults. Yet what is this 
but prejudice? What is this but an 
irrational resisting of logical conclusions 
because they happen to concern the person 
who bore and nursed him? What is it in 
short but an admission that there is some 
place in every soul too sacred for reason to 
be allowed to enter there? 

But, alas, on the whole, how that place 
narrows! How, like the Indian Reservation 
of the Americans, ever encroached on by the 
rising flood of Yankeedom, this poor refuge 
of aboriginal sentiment of untutored, wild- 
wood feeling grows every day more circum- 
scribed, loses this province or that after a 
bitter agony of opposition! How reason 
advances and gains, how all goes down 
before it! Chivalry, loyalty, patriotism, 
generosity to enemies, fidelity to friends, 
these are by nature mere emotional things, 
the Cherokees of human sentiment, ardent, 
simple, uncontrolled, and independent. 

Against some of these reason has openly 
declared. Others, on the contrary, if they 
would abandon their wild ways, it is pre- 
pared actually to befriend. It will not 
destroy them! No, it will adopt them, 
it will civilise them, it will instruct them, 
it will appoint their functions and mete out 
their aliment. And as they sicken and die 
out, in the natural course of events, it will 
set on their tombstones an accurate inven- 
tory of the merits they possessed, and even 
shed a number of tears over their extinc- 
tion. But the result is always the same. 
Where logic enters feeling dies; dies by its 
hostility; dies, no less miserably, by its 
alliance. The heart withers under the dic- 
tation of the head. Make critical approval 
the basis of love, and soon you have 


the basis without the superstructure. © 


Refuse to denounce any act until you have 
analysed the evilof its consequence—soon 
you will not have in you one flush of honest, 
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indignation at the completest evidence 
of wrong. And soon. Feeling supreme ; 
reason struggling with or supporting feel- 
ing ; reason supreme, and alone; these are 
the stages in the transition that is taking 
place on every side. In the next genera- 
tion, if things go on in the present groove, 
children may regard their parents with 
discriminating esteem, and lovers their 
mistresses with intelligent approbation. 
A’stand ought long ago to have been 
made against this desolating progress. 
Suppose I have an irrational attachment to 
“a particular part of this terrestrial sphere, 
which my logical friends can demonstrate 
to be no more fertile, or healthy, or plea- 
sant than many other localities not similarly 
dear to me, Suppose I have an unjustified 
preference for its products and faith in its 
inhabitants. Suppose, in fine, that I put the 
climax to my imbecility by regarding with 
reverence and sentimental effusion a certain 
impersonal entity named ‘Old England,” 
which canbe shown by the clearest evidence 
never to have had an existence outside my 
imagination. Well? Am I not better formy 
illusion? Is not every human soul the 
better and the happier for every motion of 
loveand enthusiasm within it, the worse and 
the more wretched for every access of doubt 
and disgust? And shall I submit, and 
expose myself to have my quick fibres 
dissected, for the sake of having one thrill 
the less in my sentience, one glow the less 
in my veins? Assuredly not. If I am 
fortunate enough to possess such a feeling, 
let me treasure it, let me clasp it tome and 
protect it as a thing that is precious and 
brittle. In a world where there is so little 
that is truly love-worthy, where there are 
so few things that can come scatheless from 
acritical examination, let me not destroy the 
poor flower of affection which still blooms 
within my breast by plucking it up to see 
if its roots are in the arid soil of reason. 
At some point we must say to discussion, 

“This is not your field.” Sydney Smith 
once declared that a certain question should 
be “ argued in hollow squares and debated 
with volleys of musketry.” That he was 
right as regarded that particular question 
may be a matter for doubt, but that there 
are such questions, and that some of them 
are being forced forward at the present day, 
many must have felt. We ought then to 
fortify our hearts, and instead of joining in 
the hue and cry that is raised against all 
prejudice, we ought to oppose with a robust 
determination the intrusion of reason where 
-its presence is an outrage. 





“OPEN SESAME.” 
CHAPTER VIII, BEFORE THE PARQUET. 


On the morning after the féte Madame 
Desmoulins rose, according to her custom, 
very early, and after dusting her room 
and watering her flowers, sat down by the 
open window and began her endless task 
of needlework. This was the best part of 
the day for her, the air fresh and cool, the 
flowers fragrant and dewy, and nothing in 
the sleeping world about her to suggest 
painful thoughts of present decadence and 
future misery. And the workaday world 
began to rouse itself presently, not in any 
sudden peremptory fashion, but easily and 
gently, with preliminary yawns, and fold- 
ing of the hands to sleep again. The 
locksmith was the first fairly to open the 
day with the sharp ring of hammer and 
anvil. Then the blacksmith with a slower 
heavier stroke. Presently the Angelus 
from the church tower rang out with 
peremptory clamour, and not long after the 
early diligence came rumbling and jingling 
along. Then the rivulet below that had been 
gurgling full-mouthed all the time, changed 
to a thinner, shriller note, as the flour-mill 
above began to work, and even this was 
shortly lost in the sound of splashing 
and bawling as the washerwomen began 
their labours. Now the shrill tongues of 
women take the lead, the constant chatter, 
which to Madame Desmoulins might have 
supplied the place of a local daily journal. 
Not that she generally listened to it; indeed, 
the clang of the patois, and the confusion 
of tongues, among half-a-dozen speaking 
together, made the undertaking difficult 
without constant attention. But on this par- 
ticular morning her attention was attracted 
involuntarily. For the women were talking 
of the arrest of the night before, and of the 
prisoner’s departure in the early morning. 

The news startled her. If Delisle had 
left the town it was evident that he had 
considered his mission impracticable, and 
she was relieved from the necessity of 
making an immediate decision as to the 
future. That Delisle would soon see 
her husband, and tell him that his wife was 
unwilling to return to him, was almost 
certain. And she knew him well enough 
to be sure that bitter anger would be ex- 
cited inhis mind. Well, she could not help 
it. If he had a home to receive her in, and 
money to pay her passage, she would not 
refuse to join him. But to share the vaga- 
bond life of an exile, to languish in some 
miserable garret in darksome foggy London 
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—no, she could not give up what she had for 
this. Probably he had relied upon borrow- 
ing some money from her brother Lucien, 
and that was the meaning of Delisle’s 
mysterious allusion the night before. As 
if Lucien had not enough to do to keep 
a roof over his head! There had been 
disappointment there, sure enough, for 
although Lucien was soft-hearted enough for 
anything, he was almost penniless at the 
moment, she knew, and was too proud to 
borrow. 

Madame Souchet heard the news of 
Delisle’s departure a little later, and was 
heartily glad thereat. She had felt some 
remorse at the thought of its being through 
her instrumentality that the young man 
had got into trouble. Now they were 
fairly quit of these escaped prisoners, and 
could arrange about the marriage in peace. 
It was hardly likely that Desmoulins would 
try any other personal embassy after the 
warning he had received, andas forany postal 
communicationsshe, Madame Souchet, would 
take charge of them. Anyhow, it was a 
happiness to be able to set the poor 
child’s mind at rest, and Madame Souchet 
went joyfully to Marie’s room to tell her 
the news. And yet although Marie ap- 
peared to be relieved in her mind to find 
the fugitive out of danger, she was not 
altogether satisfied when she heard that he 
had been sent out of the country. For had 
he not promised to take her away to her 
father? And the vague satisfaction which 
she had felt at the thought of meeting her 
father was supplemented by the warmer 
pleasure of having Delisle as a guide and 
companion. And she had thought that, in 
spite of her mother’s opposition, Delisle 
would contrive that she should be of the 
party. He seemed so brave and capable 
of carrying all before him that she could 
hardly fancy that anybody should resist 
his will. But he was gone, and she, with 
growing discontent and repugnance, would 
be obliged to reconcile herself to Madame 
Souchet’s wishes. 

The postmistress watched Marie with 
growing alarm. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to her that she should hanker after 
her father and his people, rather than the 
staid and sober people among whom her 
lot was cast. It was the wicked turbulent 
blood which she inherited from her father 
that was stirring in the girl’s vein, A 
misgiving came into her mind whether the 
future would turn out so smooth and 
pleasant as she had planned and hoped. 
But all these misgivings as to the future 





were soon forgotten in the new trouble of 
Lucien Brunet’s arrest. 

M. Huron brought the news. He had 
been profoundly moved when he first learnt 
it—profoundly incredulous. But when 
he had heard all the circumstances his 
incredulity gave way. That Lucien 
should have ten thousand francs belong- 
ing to him™ seemed even more unlikely 
than that Brunet should have stolen 
such asum. And if he had come honestly by 
the money ; if, as he had ‘at first affirmed, 
it had been invested in some loan; what 
more easy than to bring forward the per- + 
son to whom it had been lent and who 
had repaid it. But, challenged to do this, 
he had shifted his ground. The money 
had been hidden, forsooth, since the year 
1871! As if any man in his senses would 
thus dispose of a sum of money which 
would bring in a yearly revenue of five 
hundred francs! And then there was 
something flighty and generous about the 
crime, that seemed to make it possible for 
Brunet to have committed it. It was not 
a vulgar theft. Brunet himself would not 
have profited by it in the least degree. 
He had robbed his employer, intending 
to return the money as his niece’s dowry. 
His only object had been her happiness. 
Then, everybody knew how great was his 
attachment to Marie ; how he had felt indig- 
nant that she should be disposed of in 
marriage by Madame Souchet rather than“ 
by her mother’s family; and an absurd 
family pride was one of poor Lucien’s weak- 
nesses. There was not much to be proud 
of in the family now, alas ! 

And thus thought M. Cavalier the elder, 
who had already sent a note to Madame 
Souchet renouncing, on his nephew’s 
behalf, the honour of the proposed alliance. 
The communard was bad enough, but to 
have a thief in the family! No amount 
of fortune would compensate for that. 

Madame Souchet’s anger at Cavalier’s 
insolence did her good, and caused her to 
espouse the cause of the Brunets more 
eagerly than she would otherwise have 
done. She was the first to visit Madame 
Desmoulins, taking with her Marie, whom 
she had not ventured to tell of her uncle’s 
trouble. But Madame Desmoulins was 
herself ignorant of the affair, not having 
stirred from her needlework. Then fol- 
lowed a trying scene. The news of her 
brother’s dishonour seemed the final crown 
of all the trouble of her life. Pride had 
held her up hitherto ; now even that was 
broken down. Even she could not believe 
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her brother to be the innocent possessor of 
ten thousand francs. 

Madame Souchet feared some desperate 
resolution on her part, so much the 
woman was beaten down. And _ then 
Madame Souchet formed a supreme reso- 
lution. She would sacrifice her own wishes, 
her own dislikes. If, after all, the banker 
would put an end to the scandal by pro- 
claiming the affair a mistake—well, she 
would accept Charles as a husband for 
Marie, and there should be a dowry that 
would make a decent figure in M. Lalonde’s 
big safe. 

But the affair had gone too far for 
that. Information had been given to the 
court, and the matter was in the hands of 
justice. And then the banker’s antipathies 
were sometimes even stronger than his love 
of gain. He rejected Madame Souchet’s 
offer with contumely, and all hope in that 
quarter was at an end. 

The case had been deemed so important 
by the authorities that the juge d’instruction 
himself had come over to conduct the in- 
vestigations. To say the truth, the tri- 
bunal at Neutét found very little in the 
way of grist coming to the judicial mill, 
and was fain to make the most of such 
business as fell in its way. And there was 
some talk in high official circles of sup- 
pressing those tribunals which fell short of 
a certain modicum of activity. Hence a 
feverish anxiety on the part of all con- 
cerned to make up a goodly list of causes. 
Times were certainly hard when, instead 
of congratulating each other on the light- 
ness of the calendar, and complimenting 
the district on its high state of morality 
and Christian fraternity, judges and offi- 
cials saw before them, no longer the 
traditional white gloves, but the dismal 
schedule of compulsory retirements. In 
this affair, indeed, the presumption against 
Brunet was so strong that the most 
cautious magistrate would hardly have 
hesitated in committing him to prison. 
Not only did Lucien fail to give any satis- 
factory account of the money found upon 
him, but it was snown that at the time he 
was being pressed for outstanding debts— 
not of any great amount, indeed, but such 
as a man who had pecuniary resources at 
his command would hardly have failed to 
discharge. 

Charles had left Canville before Lucien’s 
arrest, and, even were he recalled, it did 
not seem to Brunet that he could give 
any exculpatory evidence. Only one 
thing could save him—the evidence of 





M. Desmoulins, who had deposited the 
sum of money in his hands. 

Lucien was permitted to have an inter- 
view with his sister, in which he urged 
this upon her, but even she scarcely could 
credit the story. And, were it true, how 
could Desmoulins appear as a witness, and 
put his head into the very jaws of the lion? 
He would devote himself again to slavery, 
without saving his brother-in-law. As for 
Delisle, he was by this time safe out of the 
country. The search at first made for him 
had been stopped, when it became evident 
that nothing beyond the ten thousand 
francs had been taken from the safe. 

One person, however, had the liveliest 
doubts as to Brunet’s culpability, and this 
was the huissier who had held the bill for 
ten thousand francs, and who had received 
from Charles the exact sum stolen from the 
safe. He had found Brunet so exact in his 
dealings during a business connection of 
many years that he could not believe in 
his guilt. Whereas he was not equally 
certain as to Charles, sundry enquiries 
having come to him from Paris as to the 
position of his relatives at Canville, which 
suggested the inference that the young 
man was straining his credit—and perhaps 
his father’s also—in an alarming way. But 
the huissier had an excellent client in M. 
Lalonde. He contented himself, therefore, 
with mentioning the matter quietly to the 
banker himself. Staggered at first, M. 
Lalonde resolutely shut his eyes to any 
suggested possibilities. His son had 
resources of his own, and although he 
regretted that he should forestall them, 
yet if his bills were always met at maturity 
there was nothing more to be said. And 
the huissier came to the conclusion that he 
could say nothing more, Experience had 
taught him that the justice of his country, 
while in the outset it sifted its evidence 
carefully enough, yet, having once made 
up its mind, and selected the guilty one, 
was not disposed to admit anything to 
shake its convictions. The president of 
the court took up the views of the juge 
d’instruction, the jury accepted the opinion 
of the president. The mouse once caught, 
the rest might be considered play. 

Marie alone, perhaps, of all Canville, 
was convinced of her uncle’s perfect inno- 
cence. Of course her father had left the 
money in his hands, and M. Delisle had 
come to Canville to reclaim the deposit, 
and employ it in delivering her mother 
and herself from their bondage at Canville. 
And she would have written to her father 
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at once, only both her mother and Madame 
Souchet forbade it. She might even have 
ventured to disregard this prohibition, but 
she could find no opportunity. Madame 
Souchet never lost sight of her for many 
minutes together, and even if she could 
have written the letter, could she hope that 
its address would escape the vigilant eyes of 
the postmistress ? 

Madame Souchet, however, did not know 
anything about M. Delisle and his hand- 
writing, and Marie then remembered that 
he had given her his address upon an 
envelope, which she could make use of to 
enclose her letter. He had begged her, if 
ever she were in need of a friend, to write 
to him, and she wrote a short note, telling 
him what had happened to her uncle, and 
begging him to help them. Marie slipped 
this note into the post unobserved. She 
contrived to be in the office that evening 
when Madame Souchet sorted the letters. 
The postmistress paused over that enve- 
lope, and considered it critically for a 
moment. The handwriting was strange 
to her, indeed, but it suggested no doubtful 
associations. The letter passed on its way, 
and then Marie felt relieved and thankful, 
for she had unlimited confidence in the 
power of M. Delisle. He would save her 
uncle—she knew not how, but he would 
do it, even if he broke into the prison to 
get him out. 

Unhappy as Brunet might be in his 
prison, probably Lalonde and his son were 
still more wretched ; the one in his snug 
bank parlour, the other in the gilded 
Parisian café he frequented. Obstinate as 
Lalonde was, he could not keep out of his 
mind the suspicion that Charles was the 
real culprit after all. Not that he absolved 
Brunet on that account. No, whether or 
not he had taken the money on that par- 
ticular night, the money in his possession 
had been filched from the banker’s coffers, 
of that he felt convinced. And thus his 
trouble was not caused by the thought of 
having wrongfully accused an innocent 
man. 

It was due to the dread of there being 
another hand, and that still at liberty, 
which could find its way to his hoards. 

How did he know but that his wife 
was in the plot? She loved Charles de- 
votedly ; she did not care for her husband. 
She might have surprised his passwords, 
she might continue to do so in spite of all 
his precautions. Was there no one whom 
he could trust? And if Charles were 
raising money, ten thousand francs at a 





time, what might not be his future 
demands, to be supplied in the same sur- 
reptitious fashion? And these were people 
whom he could not drag before the Court 
of Assizes ! 

As for Charles, who had received a 
telegram from his father informing him of 
his loss and of Brunet’s arrest, he felt quite 
unable to face the consequences of confes- 
sing the truth, and yet despised himself 
the while as a miserable cowardly wretch. 
And being thus, he could not expose him- 
self to the reprobation of his friends, to the 
loss of the inheritance which was otherwise 
sure to come to him from his father, whose 
threat of turning all his money into life- 
annuities would certainly be carried out 
after such a confession. As for the small 
fortune coming to him through his mother, 
that would hardly suffice to pay his present 
debts. No, Brunet must bear the blame 
for the present. By-and-by when his father 
was dead, and the inheritance come into 
his possession, he would obtain his release 
and compensate him handsomely for what 
he had suffered. Perhaps he would settle 
down then, and take his father’s place at 
Canville. 


CHAPTER IX. AMNESTY. 


ANYONE passing through the place 
would have seen and noticed the two flower- 
covered windows over the pluchét, and the 
pale face bending over its work, thrown out 
by the inky blackness of the shadows 
behind. These are the shadows that lurk 
about the dwellings of the poor—that mean 
four bare walls, darkened with the dust 
of years, the one chair, the broken pitcher, 
the miserable truckle-bed. Where you 
have polished furniture, mirrors, knick- 
knacks reflecting and refracting light in a 
thousand insignificant particles, you can 
never have the luxury of such splendid 
velvety darkness. And yet the pale wist- 
ful faces that peer forth sometimes seem 
hardly conscious of their advantages. But 
as everybody admits that hard work is the 
best cure for an aching heart, and as this 
is a remedy which is more in their way 
than any other, on this head also the poor 
have much reason to be thankful. 

There was no thankfulness, however, 
expressed on Madame Desmoulins’s face as 
she bent over her work. Was it worth 
while going on living, she said to herself, 
like this ? 

Then the diligence came thundering 
down the hill, and drew up in a cloud of 
dust in the middle of the place. Some 
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traveller getting down at the hotel, no 
doubt. In fact, a young man descended 
just opposite and gave his bag to the 
waiter from the hotel, a young man dressed 
in deep mourning, quite a distinguished 
young man, whom the host himself came 
out to welcome. 

But he stood as if undecided on the 
steps of the hotel, and finally, after a few 
words with the waiter, turned away into 
the place. 

He raised his eyes presently to where 
Madame Desmoulins was sitting at her 
window. He took off his hat gravely and 
respectfully. 

Madame Desmoulins mechanically ac- 
knowledged the salutation. 

It was Delisle himself,and he was coming 
to see her. His melancholy face, the 
mourning he wore, struck a chill to her 
heart. 

When Delisle knocked at her door, she 
was there awaiting him, and her first 
words were : 

“He is gone—my poor husband. 
too late?” 

Delisle shook his head in melancholy 
confirmation. 

* And I would not go to him,” she 
moaned, covering her face with her hands. 


Is it 


“‘T might have been there to close his eyes, 


and I would not. 
self deserted.” 

“Pardon me, madame,” said Delisle 
gently, “he understood it all, and he was 
even thankful that you should have been 
spared the sorrow and trouble of the last 
scene. His last words were: ‘La patrie, 
Lucille, la petite.’ ” 

Madame Desmoulins wept bitter tears, 
but even as she wept she recognised that 
all this was just. And yet he had died 
in exile and tended by strangers, in a 
strange cold land. If she had ever enter- 
tained a faint lingering hope of a happier 
ending to the story of their lives, that last 
hope was extinguished. And yet the 
happier ending had long been an im- 
possible thing. 

Their disconnected lives could never 
have been firmly welded together. He 
had died as he had lived, warm-hearted 
and full of illusions. As for her, the cold 
had touched her heart. 

. She saw too plainly the harsh uncomely 
features of reality. 

As all this passed through her mind, she 
listened like one in a dream, while Delisle 
gave her some further particulars of her 
husband’s last hours. 


He died thinking him- 





“The hardships we had suffered must 
have left their deadly seeds in his frame. I 
found him on my return almost prostrated 
by fever, and he had not strength to fight 
against it. But he had time to confide to 
me the task of caring for the welfare of 
his wife and daughter. Between comrades 
who have suffered together, and for the 
same cause, there is a closer bond than that 
of brotherhood.” 

There was an assurance, a decision in 
his tone that made Madame Desmoulins 
look up in some surprise. How could he 
talk of caring for the welfare of others, 
who himself was a poor exile, as poor as 
the rest of them. 

“T should not have intruded upon your 
sorrow,” continued Delisle calmly. “I 
should have written, but I heard of the 
absurd accusation against your brother.” 

“Ah! you have heard of that,” said 
Madame Desmoulins, her features contract- 
ing with pain. “And he said that my 
husband could clear him. Well, that hope 
is lost to him now.” 

“There is other evidence to clear him,” 
said Delisle, rising to take his leave. “I 
will see this aggressive banker at once, 
and I venture to say that I have your 
brother’s freedom before I leave him. A 
bientét.” 

“ But, monsieur, consider the danger you 
run,” urged Madame Desmoulins. 

But Delisle was striding away with rapid 
paces towards the quay. 

Poor M. Lalonde was in a very unhappy 
state of mind on that particular morning. 
To say the truth he found that he could 
not get on without Brunet. The stress 
upon his brain was too great. He had 
replaced Brunet by two clerks, who were 
willing and active enough; but they did 
not understand his ways and threw him 
into a fever by their clumsiness. 

“T would almost give ten thousand 
francs to have that fellow back again,” he 
muttered to himself. 

And then the door opened and a stranger 
entered, no other than M. Delisle. 

The banker saw at once that the person 
he had to deal with was entitled to con- 
sideration, and as he demanded a private 
interview, Lalonde, with a wave of the 
hand, dismissed his clerks to amuse them- 
selves outside. But when the banker found 


| that his visitor came to vindicate Lucien 


Brunet’s rectitude, he decidedly refused to 

entertain the question. 
“Tt is in the hands of justice !” he cried. 

“Tt is not for me to interfere. If you 
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have anything to say, impart it to the 
authorities.” 

“Ah, but you will save me all that 
trouble,” cried M. Delisle. ‘ You will your- 
self vindicate the character of your faith- 
ful servant, and then there will be no 
more scandal, all will be arranged en 
famille, and I assure you that it is to your 
interest that it should be so.” 

Lalonde could hardly meet the clear, 
frank, but searching eyes of his visitor, and 
his last words caused the banker a vague 
uneasiness connected with his own mis- 
givings as to the possible culpability of his 
own son. Thus he listened, but impa- 
tiently and with averted head, as Delisle 
explained that Brunet’s account of the 
money found upon him was perfectly true. 
It had been entrusted to him by his 
brother-in-law, then a fugitive. It might 
seem strange that Desmoulins should 
leave his wife in poverty, his daughter to 
be educated at the charge of others, while 
this sum, which might have brought comfort 
to the household, lay there unproductive. 
But the matter was easily explained. Des- 
moulins was a man of scrupulous probity, 
and the money was not his. At the time 
when the national troops entered Paris, a 
friend, a combatant, who had decided to 
die sword in hand, entrusted him with the 
sum, to be used as he pleased if he were the 
survivor. As it happened, the friend did not 
meet with the death he sought, but shared 
Desmoulins’s penalty of transportation for 
life. In the end the two friends formed 


part of a band who escaped from the penal 
settlement, and after innumerable hardships 
found their way to Europe. 

“ Pardon me,” said Lalonde at this point, 
“your narrative is véry interesting, but I 
must interrupt you, to give one or two 


orders.” He sounded the bell for his 
servant, and when he made his appearance 
gave him some whispered instructions. 
Jules left the room, and the banker, turning 
politely to Delisle, begged him to continue. 

“T don’t think there is much more to 
be said,” said Delisle. ‘The friend came 
to Canville to reclaim the money, having 
persuaded Desmoulins to use it for their 
mutual benefit. But it turned out that 
other claims had arisen, and the friend 
returned empty-handed.” 

“And I may conclude, perhaps,” said 
the banker, “that the friend is yourself?” 

Delisle bowed. “You have guessed it, 
monsieur.” 

“And that you also are a claimant for 
the ten thousand francs ?” 





“ Oh, decidedly yes!” said Delisle with a 
smnile; “rather than it should be swallowed 
up by justice, or even by a millionaire like 
M. Lalonde.” 

M. Lalonde too smiled grimly. 

“‘ Monsieur, without presuming to doubt 
your word, permit me to say that all this 
story sounds wildly improbable.” 

“ But, monsieur, I saw the money in his 
hands, the identical sum, and that at an 
early hour of the evening long before the 
time assigned for the alleged robbery.” 

“ Well, monsieur, justice must decide as 
to the possibility of your story.” And here 
M. Lalonde descrying the shadow of a well- 
known form against the glass door assumed 
a bolder tone. “ You will have abundant 
opportunity of telling the tale, for I must 
remind you, monsieur, that I am not only 
a banker, but the maire of this town, at 
present also charged with the duties of the 
Commissaire of Police ; and that in virtue 
of these double functions, I should be 
culpably negligent in permitting to escape 
an evaded convict, a communard——” 

Here the banker hemmed loudly, and 
Pére Douze glided in with a slight clinking 
noise, occasioned by a set of well-polished 
irons which he carried about him in case of 
emergencies. Behind him loomed the 
stalwart form of the quartermaster of gen- 
darmes. To the presence of the latter it 
was due that Pere Douze darted upon his 
victim with such eagerness that he almost 
tumbled over him. 

“T arrest you, monsieur. M. le Maire, 
you will bear witness that it is I who 
arrest him ?” 

“ Ah, monsieur,” cried Huron, peering 
over the other’s shoulders, and shaking his 
head mournfully, “‘ what a misfortune! To 
be arrested, and by a common policeman!” 

“*Stay !” cried Delisle, shaking off the 
grasp of the Pere Douze as he sprang to his 
feet. ‘* Look here, M. Huron; if you will 
examine these papers you will see that, 
although yesterday a political exile, to-day 
I am aninestied.” 

‘‘Sapristi!” cried Huron, having glanced 
at the papers, “ it is exactly that.” 

The pere lifted his hands to heaven, and 
even a tear glittered in the corner of his 
eye. The disappointment seemed to have 
aged him all of a sudden. He tottered 
out of the bank quite infirmly, unable to 
utter a word, his rattan trailing behind 
him, his chin sunk upon his breast. 

“ Monsieur,” cried Huron, “ you will not 
leave the town, I trust, without visiting me 
at the gendarmerie ; I have certain objects 
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there that will repay a more lengthened | come to the family by the recent death 
examination.” of our grandfather, a very old man——” 


“Stay, M. Huron!” cried the banker ‘Yes, yes; I have heard of him—rich, 
bitterly. ‘ Perhaps you do not know that very rich,” cried Lalonde, smacking his 
in this gentleman we have a claimant for lips, and folding his hands devoutly, as if 
my ten thousand francs.” contemplating some saintly object. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Huron, striking his ‘My uncle, unknown to me, used his 
forehead, “I see it all now. The poor | influence with the government to get me 
fellow’s story is true then. I felt it all | amnestied.” 
the time. And yet—and the money was| ‘And thus you inherit your share of 
really yours, monsieur? Ah, ah! I the fortune of the elder M. Delisle?” 
thought you federalist gentlemen did not cried the banker with an air of respect and 
understand the art of helping yourselves.” | even awe. ‘Oh, monsieur, it is sufficient, 

Huron exploded in a loud guffaw as he | abundantly sufficient. As for this trouble- 
patted Delisle approvingly on the shoulder. | some little affair of the ten thousand francs, 

“It was my own money,” said Delisle let it pass ; I will own myself mistaken. 
gravely and coldly. “There was an absolute, M. Brunet’s character shall be rehabili- 
lack of coin at one time, and I advanced ten tated. And for your kind intentions for 
thousand francs to the administration. It my son——” 
was repaid to me in money freshly coined.” ‘“ Pardon me,” said Delisle with a curl 

Huron struck his hand to his forehead. | of the lip. “Not for your son, but for 

“ No, it could not be possible! It would | my friend’s daughter.” 
be too much!” grinding his teeth. ‘“Per-| “ Exactly. Well, the young rogue will 
mit me for a moment to retire, and set at be too proud of such an honour !” 
rest a dreadful suspicion.” | “Here is a misfortune!” cried Huron, 

“You will admit now, perhaps,” said | entering at this moment with a weighty 
Delisle when Huron had left the bank, | parcel under his arm. “Here is a mis- 
“that we had better settle this matter | fortune for me, although it comes in happily 
between ourselves. We will go together to | to end all disputes. Behold the coin which 
Neutét and release poor Brunet, and then | was left in my hands, as one of the ‘piéces 
we will talk over the future. By poor | de conviction’; you know how strenuously 
Desmoulins’s death——” | you demanded, M. le Maire, that the money 

“ Ah, he is dead!” said the banker in | should be restored to you.” 
an undertone. “There is another blow, “Did I?” said Lalonde, scratching his 
for the poor pére.” chin ; “well, it was very natural at the time.” 

“T am left the guardian of his daughter.' “Quite natural,” with a loud laugh. 
I understand that you have a son, and “ Well, on examining these coins—the five- 
that the young people are attached to franc pieces, that is—what do you think I 
each other. Well, I propose as Marie’s| find? Why, that they are everyone of 
guardian to give her certain dowry—say, them communards, just fresh from the 
twenty-five thousand francs.” _ federal mint.” 

“Hum !” cried the banker ; “including “How do you make that out?” cried 
the sum in dispute ?” Lalonde, turning pale. 

“No, no; that will be at the disposition Huron explained the difference in the 
of the widow.” marking of the coins. They were all of 

“But,” cried Lalonde, crimson with! the same pattern identically; evidently 
eagerness, and his eyes twinkling keenly, struck at the same time. M. Lalonde 
“are you yourself in a position to could not resist this overwhelming proof 





guarantee the sum you name ?” that the money was none of his. Huron 
“ You know, perhaps, the firm of Delisle promised to drive over at once and com- 
and Co., of Marseilles, the bankers ?” municate all these facts to the juge d’in- 


“Ah yes, monsieur,” cried Lalonde | striction. Lalonde would go with him, 
effusively ; “the firm is known all over and they would bring Brunet back in 
the world.” triumph. He should be reinstated at the 

“The head of the firm is my uncle. bank, and all the world should know his 
Well, a considerable property having perfect innocence. 
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